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Larking in the Meadow 

If you find that Sunday strolling along 
the banks of the Charles is becoming a 
competitive sport, there’s an accessible 
alternative at Great Meadows 
National Wildlife Refuge — nearly 
3000 acres of uncivilized land where you 
can hike, birdwatch, photograph furry 
creatures and (when the snows come), go 
cross-country skiing. 


Located just outside of Concord, 
Mass., Great Meadows was acquired in 
1928 by conservationist Samuel Hoar, 
who later donated the original 250 acres 
to the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
The area has since been preserved as a 
natural habitat for migrating and 
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nesting birds and a variety of wildlife 
species including deer, muskrats, foxes, 
raccoons and squirrels. Twelve miles of 
the Concord and Sudbury Rivers flow 
through the refuge, providing a home for 
fish, reptiles and ducks (who are ac- 
comodated by wooden nesting and 
feeding boxes that are noticeable around 
the marsh areas). 

There’s no admission charge at Great 
Meadows — visitors can just wander 
around or follow the routes mapped out 
in trail guides offered at the entrance to 
the refuge. To reach Great Meadows by 
car, take Route Two and keep your eyes 
peeled for a toaster-sized sign as you ap- 
proach Concord. 

For more information call the refuge 
manager at 1-369-5518. 





Ins and Outs 

Clark University’s Black Student 
Union presents An Evening with Cicely 
Tyson on Nov. 5 at 8:30 p.m. The ac- 
tress will give a series of dramatic 
readings in Jefferson Hall. Tickets are 
$2 at the door... Jane Fonda and 
Daniel Elisberg wil! be at Tufts Univer- 
sity’s Cousens Gym on Nov. 8 at 8 p.m. 
to protest the continuing war in In- 
dochina. The rally is a benefit for the In- 
dochina Peace Campaign and a $1.50 
donation will be requested at the 
door ... . WBUR radio is holding a con- 
cert to raise funds for the station on 
Nov. 8 at 7 p.m. in Morse Auditorium, 
602 Comm. Ave. The New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band, The Ronnie Gill/ Manny 
Thomas Quintet and Ghetto 
Mysticism will be featured. Tickets are 
$3.50 and $4.50 at the door... .Who’s 
Who in Hell, a new comedy written by 
and starring Peter Ustinov, with Beau 
Bridges, George S. Irving and Ruth 
Ford, opens at the Colonial Theatre on 
Nov. 4.... The Rhode Island Feminist 
Theatre presents Persephones Return 
on Nov. 8-10 and 15-17 at the Charles 
Street Meeting House (70 Charles 
Street). Tickets are $2.50 and you can 
reserve them by calling 277-8157... . 
The Cambridge Ensemble will perform 
Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett 
on Nov. 5 and 12 at 1151 Mass. Ave. Call 
876-2544 for tickets .. . . Cream — The 
Farewell Concert, directed by Robert 
Stigwood, and the Boston premiere of 
John Whitney’s Celery Stalks at Mid- 
night will be screened in the Cyclorama 
Theatre, 539 Tremont St., on Nov. 8 and 
9 at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. ... 








Often cited as one of the key cities 
where movements get their start, Cam- 
bridge has recently added another 
“first” to its list of credits. This time it’s 
the first acupuncture clinic in the New 
England area, which opened last March 
in the Brusch Medical Center at 83 
Mass. Ave. in Central Square. ° 

Under the direction of a South Korean 
husband-and-wife team, Drs. Won 
Kyung Pak and Hee Sun Pak, the 
Brusch Acupuncture Clinic has been 
successfully treating a growing number 
of patients for a range of physical 
ailments including tennis elbow, insom- 
nia, obesity, nicotine addiction, asthma, 
ulcers and back problems. 

An ancient Oriental science of preven- 
tative medicine, the principle of 
acupuncture is to maintain the body’s 
balance of yin-yang or Chi energy. 
Symptoms of illness or bodily malfunc- 
tions are attributed to an imbalance of 
this fundamental energy. The procedure 
used to correct the Chi imbalance re- 
quires the insertion, for a period of about 
15 minutes, of sterilized, stainless steel 
needles (from a half-inch to four inches 
long) into the appropriate meridian or 
energy pathway leading to the vital 
organs. The patient’s response depends 
on his/her age, general health and the 
severity of the condition being treated. 

Because an acupuncturist cannot ob- 
tain a license to practice in 
Massachusetts, the Paks work under the 
supervision of Dr. Charles Brusch, a 
conventional physican. They charge $50 
for an initial consultation and treatment 
(which includes a joint consultation 
with Dr. Brusch) and $25 for each 
succeeding visit. 

The Acupuncture Clinic gives free 
lecture-demonstrations every Friday 
night from 7 to 8:30 p.m. for people in- 
terested in learning more about the 
procedures and the philosophy behind 
them. 


ArtiCulture 


“‘We’re offering a more coherent, more 
extensive, more honest program than 
Polyarts,”’ says Vicki Gordon, (no rela- 
tion to the Polyarts’ Bob Gordon), direc- 
tor of ArtiCulture, a new community- 
oriented arts program. Last June, Vicki, 
David Kronberg and Enzo DiMaio — all 
Polyarts staffers — left the infamous 
arts organization to. form ArtiCulture, 
which they hope will better serve the 
Cambridge community’s needs and in- 
terests. 

A non-profit organization supported 
by contributions and a _ forthcoming 
government grant, ArtiCulture is plan- 
ning a variety of programs including arts 
and crafts exhibits, block dances and 
band concerts, game tournaments, 
Break-reation (lunchtime arts program 
for nine to fivers) and a series of ecology 
projects. “Our goal,” explains Vicki, “‘is 
to bring quality recreational and 
educational activities to the Cambridge 
area and to serve as a kind of informa- 
tion clearing house for local craftspeople 
and artists.” 

ArtiCulture’s first event was an 
Autumn Fair held on the Fenway at the 
end of September, and now in coopera- 
tion with the Cambridge Community 
Center (which has given the new 
organization an office space), Ar- 
tiCulture presents Living Together — 
an all-day fair — on Sunday, November 


10 from 10 to 5 at the Cambridge Com- 
munity Center, 5 Callender Street. 
There will be performances by the 
Boston Mime Theater and the African 
Dance Company, as well as magic, 
music, ecology and public health dis- 
plays, films, home-baked goodies and a 
lecture-demonstration by exercise ex- 
pert Maggie Letvin (from 12 to 1:30). It’s 
a free event and everyone is invited. 
‘“‘We need community support and 
volunteers to make the program work,”’ 
says Vicki. “The more involvement 
there is, the better ArtiCulture will be.” 
For more information on ArtiCulture 
call 547-2541. 





Museum Machine 

There are bookmobiles, foodmobiles, 
bloodmobiles, and now the National 
Center of Afro-American Artists has 
created a Mobile Museum — the first 
museum on wheels in the New England 
area and one of the few operating in the 
country. 

Organized by Barry Gaither (Afro- 
American Museum curator), coor- 
dinated by Florence Saunders and spon- 
sored by a grant from the Metropolitan 
Planning Project, the Mobile Museum 
was designed to make the public aware 
of the many cultures (African, Afro- 
Caribbean and Afro-American) that 
make up the black experience. After a 
successful October tour of the Weston 
school system, the Museum brings 
Ancestral Vibrations to Brookline 
schools for a six-week period beginning 


‘on November 6. 


The ten-foot-wide, 30-foot-long 
mobile unit houses a unique West 
African exhibition that includes sculp- 
ture, masks, traditional headdresses, 
musical instruments, dance costumes 
and religious artifacts. There’s a collec- 
tion of utilitarian objects (cooking uten- 
sils, bowls, baskets, stools) and audio- 
visual aids that shows how the materials 
on display were originally used. 

The museum show is first explained in 
the classroom by Mamma Doucessey (a 
native West-African currently teaching 
in the Boston area) and then the 
students are invited into the unit to ex- 
plore the exhibits for themselves. The 
objects in the museum are all touchable 
— the kids can handle the materials and 
play the musical instruments. 

“Our plan,” explains Barry Gaither, 
‘‘is to explore all the possibilities that a 
mobile museum offers, to further 
develop our programs and incorporate 
them into the school systems. Eventual- 
ly we’d like to make the museum 
available to community organizations 
and have it tour metropolitan Boston.” 
For more information on the Mobile 
Museum contact Florence Saunders at 
the National Center of Afro-American 
Artists, 442-8820. 








Crafty Creativity 


New England craftspeople have a 
friend at 69 Newbury Street — the 
oldest non-profit crafts organization in 
the country, devoted to exhibiting new 
works by artists whose names have not 
yet become household words. The 
Society of Arts and Crafts is now well 
into its 77th year, having developed into 
a clearing house that introduces artists 
to one another as well as to the public. 

With the acquisition of a new gallery 
space (small but well planned and 
lighted) and a new director (Cyrus D. 
Lipsitt, a prime mover of the Mass. 
Assoc. of Craftsmen) the Society has 
shifted its emphasis. “Up until a year 
ago we were concentrating on a Shreve, 
Crump & Low style,” explains staffer 
Nancy Klavans, “but now we're in- 
terested in contemporary crafts.” 

The Society’s current offering’ is 
Crafts for Children, a wide-ranging ex- 
hibit of handcrafted toys, furniture and 
clothing designed for kids, and an ad- 
ditional display of contemporary 
American quilts and prints by Sabra 
Johnson Field. The gallery has been set 
in a kind of playground arrangement 
with large white blocks showcasing 
“‘wooden beasties’? (which link up to 
form various combinations), animal 


prints, ceramic doll’s dishes (complete, 
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with scrambled eggs and bacon), hand- 
carved trucks and airplanes and a 
collection of imaginative stuffed toys. 
There’s also an enormous doll’s house, 
clean-lined chairs and cradles, foam 
rubber creations for crawling through 


and jumping on, brightly colored 
mobiles and a life-size doll designed to 
teach a child how to dress 
herself/himself — with stick-on jeans 
and workshirt and a face that can be 
easily rearranged. Johnson’s quilts, 
ranging from abstract designs to 
country scenes, are hung among the 
crafts displays as are macrame swings 
and batiked and woven children’s 
clothes. There are no “Please Don’t 
Touch” signs in the gallery — visitors 
are invited to handle the items on dis- 
play. Crafts for Children is a free exhibit 
that continues at the 2nd floor gallery at 
69 Newbury Street, Tuesday through 
Saturday from 10 to 5, through 
November 16. 

The Society’s free exhibits change 
monthly and upcoming shows include 
electroform metal works and Christmas 
crafts. In addition to its function as an 
arts and crafts showcase, the Society is 
accumulating a library of books, 
periodicals and films to be made 
available to the public and is working 
out a system to match craftspeople with 
potential employers. ‘‘We’re the only 
ones showing crafts in a gallery setting,” 
says Director Lipsitt, ‘‘and we want to 
create a concept of solidarity in the craft 
movement.” 

For more information on the Society of 
Arts and Crafts call 266-1810. 
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ELECTION 


It's a Democratic Sweep 
with Gov. Dukakis, 
Atty. Gen. Bellotti and 
Sec. of State Guzzi 


The Phoenix’s political 
reporter takes a look at 
next Tuesday’s election — 
and publishes the results 
before the voters go to the 
polls. The issues and cam- 
paign promises made by the 
candidates are printed in 
italics. 


By Peter Lucas 

Former state Rep. Michael S. 
Dukakis defeated incumbent 
Republican Gov. Francis W. 
Sargent for governor, becoming 
the first Democrat to win the of- 
fice since 1962. 

The Democratic challenger 
and his running mate, Rep. 
Thomas P. O’Neill of Cam- 
bridge, scored an impressive vic- 
tory over Sargent and Lt. Gov. 
Donald R. Dwight, racking up a 
plurality of some 200,000 votes. 

Former Lt. Gov. Francis X. 
Bellotti, seeking a political com- 
eback, bested Republican Josah 
Spaulding for attorney general 
by a margin almost as big as 
Dukakis’s. And Rep. Paul Guzzi, 
in a closer contest, beat Sen. 
Republican Sen. John M. 
Quinlan for secretary of state. 

A last;minute issue in the 
campaign, which helped 
Dukakis, developed during 
Wednesday’s final television 
debate between the two guber- 
natorial candidates. This was 
Sargent’s support of the Gover- 
nor’s Council. Dukakis said he 
would seek to abolish it. 

With some 2.2 million voters 
turning out, Dukakis tallied 1.2 
million votes to approximately 1 
million for Sargent, thereby en- 
ding the governor’s six year hold 
on the office. 

Although it was a Democratic 
sweep, several incumbent 
Republicans survived. But U.S. 
Rep. Paul W. Cronin of Andover, 
a Republican, was narrowly 
defeated by Democrat Paul 
Tsongas of Lowell in the 5th 
Congressional District. 

Two of the main issues in this 
campaign were Cronin’s early 
support of President Nixon and 
his refusal to release his income 
tax statements for the past 
several years. 

Tsongas, a commissioner of 
Middlesex County, had accused 
Cronin of ‘‘taking a walk”’ on the 
proposal to cut the size of the 
House when Cronin was a state 
legislator. Tsongas also raised 
the issue of unemployment in 
Lowell and Lawrence, while 
Cronin contended that he had 
been instrumental in obtaining 
more than $2 million in federal 
funds for the district. 


In other contests, Republican 
U.S. Rep. Margaret Heckler of 
Wellesley defeated Democrat 
Barry Monahan of Fall River in 
the 10th District, and 
Republican U.S. Rep. Silvio 
Conte of Pittsfield beat 
Democrat Thomas R. Manning 
in the 1st District. 

Both Democratic losers in 
these contests attempted, at 
least in part, to make an issue 
out of Watergate. Both Heckler 
and Conte, however, stressed 
their ability to do more for their 
districts. 

State Rep. Joseph Early of 
Worcester, a Democrat, whipped 
state Rep. David J. Lionett, a 
Republican, and Douglas J. 
Rowe, an Independent, to win 
U.S. Rep. Thomas Donahue’s 
vacated seat in the 3rd 
Congressional District. 

Early, vice chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, emerged from the contest 
as the conservative while 
Lionnett came out as the liberal. 
Early, who stressed his 12 years 
experience in the Legislature, 
favored the death penalty, while 
Lionett opposed it. Early also 
criticized the state’s new cam- 
paign financing law, while 
Lionett supported it. 

U.S. Rep. Robert F. Drinan of 
Newton, a liberal and outspoken 
Democrat, was re-elected in the 
4th District, overcoming state 
Rep. Jon Rotenberg, a Democrat 
who ran as an Independent, and 
Republican Alvin Mandell, a 
Republican who entered the con- 
test late. 

Drinan, one of the first to call 
for the impeachment of Nixon, 
campaigned on cutting the 
military budget, as did 
Rotenberg and Mandell. Drinan 
and Rotenberg also advocated a 
national, comprehensive health 
insurance program, and tax 
reform. 

Rotenberg charged that 
Drinan was a ‘‘one issue’”’ 
Congressman — first the war in 
Vietnam and then the impeach- 
ment of Nixon. Rotenberg 
promised to work to alleviate the 
depressed economic situation in 
the western part of the district. 

Democratic U.S. Reps. 
Edward P. Boland of 
Springfield, Michael J. 
Harrington of Beverly, and 
James A. Burke of Milton had no 
opposition, while the other 
Democratic incumbent members 
of Congress withstood only token 
or minimal challenges. 

House Majority Leader 
Thomas P. O’Neill of Cambridge 
was easily re-elected, trouncing 
Laura Ross of Boston, a Com- 


munist, and James H. Kiggen of 
Boston, a U.S. Labor Party can- 
didate. And U.S. Rep. John 
Joseph Moakley of Boston han- 
dily defeated Laurence R. Sher- 
man of Brookline, running as a 
U.S. Labor Party candidate. 

U.S. Rep. Torbett H. 'Mac- 
donald of Malden was returned 
to Washington, beating James J. 
Murphy Jr. of Melrose, an 
Independent, in the 7th District; 
and U.S. Rep. Gerry E. Studds 
of Cohasset, a Democrat, bested 
J. Alan MacKay of Hingham, a 
conservative Republican, in the 
12th District. 

A Republican who survived 
the Democratic tide was 
Middlesex County Sheriff John 
J. Buckley, who was re-elected in 
a close contest with Walter J. 
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Sullivan, Democratic Mayor of 
Cambridge. 

Sheriff Buckley, a strong 
proponent of the outright 
elimination of all guns, ran into 
opposition from the pro-gun lob- 
by, which supported Sullivan. A 
liberal who effected numerous 
reforms at the Billerica House of 
Correction, Buckley also favored 
the decriminalization of mari- 
juana possession. Sullivan, a 
conservative, did not. 

State Treasurer Robert Q. 
Crane and State Auditor 
Thaddeus Buczko, both 
Democrats, were unopposed in 
the election. 

Issues between Dukakis and 
Sargent centered on the 
economy, the high rate of un- 
employment in Massachusetts, 


and political patronage. 

Dukakis, to the surprise of 
many Democrats, said he would 
abolish the patronage system 
and cut the state bureaucracy by 
five percent. 

Sargent was put on the defen- 
sive throughout the campaign by 
Dukakis’s attacks on his ad- 
ministration. Both candidates 
promised no new taxes in 1975 
and both supported the referen- 
dum question calling for a reduc- 
tion in the size of the House from 
240 to 160 members. 

Even though both agreed at 
the outset to discuss issues on a 
high level, the contest, at times, 
resembled a political gutter 
fight, Sargent alleging that 
Dukakis told “half truths” and 

Please turn to page 14 





Mass Transit, Other Referenda 


By Howard Husock 

There may still be some 
among you who think that the 
expressways and cloverleaves 
that so changed this state’s style 
of living appeared via the grace 
of God in the name of progress. If 
you are among these, be directed 
to a referendum on this 
Tuesday’s ballot. Question Four 
deals with one of the real means 
by which wonders like the 
Southeast Expressway were 
allowed to choke rail transporta- 
tion and the air: the 
Massachusetts Highway Fund. 
Since it was established in 1948 
by a state constitutional amend- 
ment the petroleum industry 
sponsored, this independent 
treasury has been kept well- 
stocked, mainly by the ac- 
cumulation of the seven-and-a- 
half cent state tax collected on 
every gallon of gas sold. All of 
this revenue — an average of 
$170 million annually — is 
currently locked into one use: 
construction and maintenance of 
highways, including the salaries 
of officials responsible for this 
job. 

Approval of Question Four 
would change this quarter- 
century tradition by allowing 
Highway Fund money to be 
diverted to mass transportation, 
effective next year. A yes vote 


would cap a three-year citizen 
drive begun in the wake of the 
Sargent administration decision 
to halt expressway construction 
in and around Boston. The in- 
itiative petition campaign, 
begun after the state legislature 
failed to produce the two-thirds 
majority necessary to put the 
Fund question on the ballot, 
gathered a fairly staggering 90,- 
000 signatures and cleared the 
way for this Tuesday’s vote. 

Ironically, in the interim since 
the trust-busting was first 
proposed, the federal govern- 
ment, which has lagged behind 
the Commonwealth in mass 
transit vision, seized the idea. 
Congress, without the obstacle of 
having the national Highway 
Fund written into the Constitu- 
tion, opened it for mass transit, 
freeing hundreds of millions of 
federal dollars. 

Despite this precedent, op- 
position to the proposal on the 
state level remains, led, not sur- 
prisingly, by construction unions 
and the American Automobile 
Association. The AAA insists 
that motorists should not be re- 
quired to subsidize those of us 
who don’t drive on the highways. 

“That’s an argument you dis- 
miss in high school civics,” says 
Michael Padnas of the state 
Transportation Department, 


which backs the diversion. “If 
you extend that reasoning, then 
I, having healthy children, 
should not allow my taxes to 
provide schools for the retarded, 
for example. The legislature 
should have the freedom to 
decide what’s most needed.” 

The AAA notes correctly, 
though, that there is no current 
surplus in the Highway Fund, all 
of its revenue for the next two 
years, at least, having already 
been committed to paying off 
outstanding highway bonds and 
covering a variety of state 
salaries, including those of the 
state highway police and ten 
other agencies. This is not 
always the case, however. In 
1973, after salaries and debts 
were paid, a $25 million surplus 
remained in the Fund. It was 
shipped out to highway projects 
in. western Mass. 

The only immediate impact of 
the referendum’s passage would 
derive from the one cent per 
gallon tax revenue set aside for 
cities and towns. This would 
enable, say supporters like the 
League of Women Voters, 
municipalities to subsidize new 
forms of bus service and/or com- 
muter rail. It could also help pay 
off various portions of the huge 
MBTA deficit, perhaps in the 

Please turn to page 14 
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By Sid Blumenthal 
RELIABLE SOURCE 
“People in Uganda would ra- 
ther eat their own people than 
they would food.” 
—Senator Peter Dominick 
(R-Colorado) campaigning 
for reelection. 


CRIMSON CONFUSION 


On October 21, readers of the 
Harvard Crimson learned some 
intriguing facts about the United 
Farm Workers union. In “Has 
Chavez Fooled Harvard?” Peter 
Ferrara explained that most 
farmworkers are not migrants, 
that they earn between eight and 
12 thousand dollars a year, and 
that Cesar Chavez and the UFW 
have little support among the 
laborers. Ferrara writes about 
the first UFW strike: “The truth 
is that Chavez’s strike was a 
complete hoax. There was no 
strike... .’’ This novel inter- 
pretation was slipped into the 
Crimson without being 
designated as a personal opinion 
or editorial. The Crimson has 
been a consistent supporter of 
the farmworkers’ struggle for 
years, and this article was a 
break with their past record. 

The author of the piece, Peter 
Ferrara, is a devout believer in 
Ayn Rand’s theories. Ferrara 
also thinks that the Crimson has 
too many leftists on its staff. 

The Crimson followed this 
piece with angry rejoinders from 
defenders of La Causa that 
pointed out the fictional nature 
of Ferrara’s article. The Crimson 
then ran a full-page ad purchas- 
ed by Gallo, a target of the UFW 
boycott. The ad, written in a sar- 
castic tone, declared that the 
average farmworker at Gallo 
earns $278 a week. 

While this battle for the hearts 
and minds of Harvard 
developed, the UFW was en- 
countering difficulties in what 
the Crimson calls “The Real 
World.”’ Ronnie Clarizia, an 
owner of the Dana Hill Liquor 
Center near Harvard Square, 
told the Crimson that C. Pappas 
and Co., the warehouse dis- 
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tributor of Gallo in New 
England, demanded that he dis- 
tribute anti-UFW literature to 
customers. Pappas represen- 
tatives offered to supply 
Teamsters to ‘“‘protect’’ the 
store. Clarizia said: “They came 
in here and acted like little 
Hitlers. They acted like they 
owned our store.” The Pappas 
Co. is controlled by the family of 
Thomas Pappas — CIA 
operative, sponsor of Spiro 
Agnew, and a big contributor to 
CREEP. (Check out your copy of 
the Nixon tape transcripts for 
references to ‘“‘the Greek.”) The 
UFW and the support it has gar- 
nered are not a hoax to Pappas. 


KU KLUX KLAN 


David Duke, Grand Dragon of 
the KKK, has written up his re- 
cent experiences in Boston for 
Ku Klux Klan ACTION, a 
newspaper not to be found on 


Tending his victory garden 


local newsstands. Duke writes: 
“In Boston, Massachusetts, 
Klan force and power were 
translated to the masses in 
ACTION.... Before any 
Klansman from the outside set 
foot in Boston, the city already 
looked like a Klan fortress... . 
The exceptionally perceptive 
among them knew that what was 
happening there went far beyond 
the boundaries of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and they were 
only the first small stones of an, 
ensuing avalanche of the white 
spirit. We were whisked along 
the streets of South Boston by a 
courageous people, and our 
hearts were elated. A new idea 
was finding birth in the streets, 
two hundred years of time seem- 
ed only a flicker, the spirit of a 
free White race was being reborn 
in the cradle of liberty, Boston.” 

Duke elaborates on some of 
America’s problems: “The naked 
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truth is that millions of 
Americans are NOT apathetic, 
that they have not mentally 
accepted the tyranny of forced 
busing, the black plague of 
crime, the income tax rip-off to 
finance our Communist enemies 
and the breeding of more non- 
Whites, the destruction of our 
economy by the international 
Jewish community.... ’ 

The fact is that the prolonga- 
tion of the busing crisis provides 
an atmosphere in which these 
sentiments might flourish. The 
politicians seeking to advance 
their careers by means of this 
issue are most responsible for 
this state of affairs. 


INGMAR BERGMAN 


The Phoenix has learned that 
Ingmar Bergman’s film, Scenes 
From a Marriage, will not be 
eligible for any Academy 
Awards. The grounds for the 
Academy’s decision are a 
technicality: the film has 
appeared on Swedish television. 
Films televised anywhere are 
automatically disqualified. 
Many of those who made this 
ruling are not happy with it. 
They are, however, bound to cer- 
tain guidelines that cannot be 
changed soon enough to permit 
Scenes From a Marriage to be 
considered for official acclaim. 


TRUE AMNESTY 


Gerald Ford’s amnesty 
program is as effective as his 
economic one. There are few 
takers of Ford’s plead-guilty- 
and-be-declared-innocent plan. 
On Nov. 5, Massachusetts voters 
will have an opportunity to vote 
on an uncompromising amnesty 
proposal. It instructs a state 
senator to vote for a resolution 
asking Congress to institute 
amnesty for all those who 


resisted the Vietnam War. This 
procedure sounds more com- 
plicated than it really is; the 
language of the question is une- 
quivocal. The proposal is being 
pushed by the Mass. Amnesty 
Coalition, which includes 
everyone from Vietnam veterans 
to the statewide liberal group, 
Citizens for Participation in 
Political Action (CPPAX). It is a 
grass-roots effort, and cam- 
paigners with leaflets explaining 
the issue expect to be at polling 
places in the five senatorial dis- 
tricts where it is on the ballot. 


AGILE MIND 


John Quinlan, the Republican 
candidate for Secretary of State, 
has risen to his present position 
with the aid of political god- 
father Charles Colson. Quinlan’s 
first big job was that of aide to 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall. He 
was recruited for the Senator’s 
staff by Colson. When Colson 
gave up his obsession with his 
grandmother’s grave and turned 
to Christ, Quinlan had nothing 
but kind words. He described 
Colson as “‘one of the most agile 
minds I’ve ever met. He had con- 
fidence in subordinates which 
brought out the best in them. He 
loves the game and he loves to 
win.... I don’t know of 
anything wrong that he’s 
done ... . He never asked me to 
do anything improper.” 


Quinlan worked as the state 
director of the 1968 Nixon- 
Agnew campaign. He is also a 
state senator and hopes to move 
up soon. Quinlan expected to 
face Democrat John Davoren in 
the race. He printed thousands 
of pamphlets and flyers at- 
tacking Davoren and was severe- 
ly disappointed when liberal 
reformer Paul Guzzi won the 
primary. Quinlan had to destroy 
his bulky propaganda. Quinlan 
is not as agile as his sponsor. 


TICKER 


Kung Fu _ instructor Frank 
Cuhn testified in US District 
Court in California that the 
Teamsters hired 300 Kung Fu 
experts in 1972 to harass West 
Coast supermarkets selling 
produce picked by the UFW. 
Cuhn said that he was paid 
$1500 for helping the Teamsters 
locate the Kung Fu masters... . 
Boston optometrist Richard T. 
Montross reports that 75 percent 
of those who work under fluores- 
cent lights experience excessive 
fatigue at the end of the work- 
day. His results were obtained 
from a three-month study of 455 
patients.... Jane Fonda and 
Daniel Ellsberg are speaking at 
Tufts Cousens Gym on Friday, 
November 8, at 8 p.m., spon- 
sored by the Indochina Peace 
Campaign.... Francis G. 
Harrington, manager of the 
Dewey Square little city hall, 
said this about Richard Nixon: 
‘‘He has risen from rags to ragg- 
ed. Now he belongs to the 
aged.”’ 
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Can Busing Foes Change the U.S. CONSTITUT 


All anti-busing leaders say they’re in favor of integrated education, but opposed to forced busing. 
When asked how you reconcile these two positions, they get vague and talk in circles 


By Dave O’Brian ’ 
Driving south on Route 3 on an 
unseasonably warm, sunny Sun- 
day afternoon, I’m confronted 
with a seemingly endless line of 
flag-festooned cars. I move to the 
left and try to pass, pulling out 
onto Route 128. By the time I 


reach the Route 24 turn-off, I am: 


still unable to see the beginning 
of the motorcade, which, I learn- 
ed later, was an anti-busing 
procession on its way to Educa- 
tion Commissioner Gregory 
Anrig’s home in Needham. 

Anrig, of course, is a man of 
considerable authority. But he 
can do nothing to alter the fact 
that the City of Boston is under 
federal court order to 
desegregate its schools. So what, 
I wondered, is the incentive that 
can bring out such an impressive 
number of Boston parents — 
mostly, judging from their hand- 
printed posters, from South 
Boston — on a balmy October 
afternoon? What could they 
have possibly hoped to ac- 
complish? 

Monday was Veterans’ Day 
and many of the same people, 
their vehicles still ablaze with 
balloons, posters, flags and green 
cardboard shamrocks, drove to 
Wollaston Beach, the starting 
point for another anti-busing 
procession — this time into 
South Boston. 

And there was another 
difference. There were cars, hun- 
dreds of them, with signs 
proclaiming their hometowns: 
Pembroke, East Bridgewater, 
North Quincy, Braintree, 
Weymouth. This motorcade 
presented a new and puzzling 
anti-busing phenomenon — 
“suburban support.” As they 
made their way down Morrissey 
Boulevard (honking their horns 
derisively as they passed the 
home of the hated Boston 
Globe), around the Columbia 
Circle rotary and into South 
Boston itself, they were greeted 
by cheering spectators bearing 
signs ‘‘Welcome South 
Shore,” “Southie Says Thank 
You.” 

Why were so many suburban 
residents — who are not directly 
threatened by busing and cer- 
tainly are not likely to be in the 


wp 
ote. 


foreseeable future — using their 
holiday to drive to South Boston 
for a massive but probably futile 
anti-busing rally? And why had 
the South Boston leaders, who 
decried so bitterly the hypocrisy 
and condescension of lily-white 


suburbia, gone to such lengths to 


welcome them so joyously? 
The march’s leaders claimed 
2100 cars joined the parade that 


* nes 


wit 


happened. As a worn, scratchy 
recording blared over the loud 
speaker, the entire throng joined 
in: 
I was born up on A Street, 
Raised up on B Street, 
Southie is my home town. 
There’s somethin’ about it, 
Permit me to shout it, 
The best for miles 
around. ... 


, 


. . < 
The Crowd at Marine Park 


snaked its way down Broadway 
and into Marine Park, and that 
as’ many as 10,000 humans 
gathered there to hear the same 
old anti-busing rhetoric. “Not a 
bad turn-out for a bunch of 
amateurs,” said one South Shore 
organizer. “We don’t have to 
organize these things. The peo- 
ple will come out on their own, 
because they know what’s 
right.” 

But then a funny thing 


This was suburbia — and they 
knew the words to the national 
anthem of South Boston??? 
No. This was South Boston. 
The “South Shore” people with 
the Pembroke and Weymouth 
posters: were mostly Southie 
natives who had moved to the 
suburbs, and they had simply 
returned to the old neighborhood 
as they do every year at this 
time. Only this year, instead of 
holding a mass picnic in Marine 


Zz 


° 
Call 


uv 


S0JOUd FOS, 


Park, they were told to bring 
along their friends and neighbors 
and make it an anti-busing rally. 

This explains the presence of 
suburbia, so called, in South 
Boston on Veterans’ Day. But 
what is the significance of the 
anti-busing forces having plann- 
ed such an event? These are the 
same people, some of them, who 
have been saying how awful and 
unfair it is for the city’s working- 
class neighborhoods to have to 
bear the full brunt of this crazy 
social experiment called integra- 
tion while suburbia remains un- 
touched. 

The growing attention paid by 
the press to the need for a 
“metropolitan” busing solution 
notwithstanding, all the anti- 
busing leaders are now saying 
they have no interest in forcing 
the suburbs to share their 
problems. “We don’t want it 
forced down anyone’s throat,” 
said Elvira “‘Pixie’’ Palladino of 
East Boston, who added that the 
suburban support evidenced at 
the Veterans’ Day rally was 
“beyond our wildest expec- 
tations.” 

School Committee Chairman 
John Kerrigan, of course, has 
been blasting away at suburban 
hypocrisy for some time and call- 
ing for metropolitan busing, but 
it has been clear from the begin- 
ning that his motives, to put it 
kindly, are ulterior. His basic 
strategy has been to win over the 
suburbs by scaring them with 
the possibility that urban blacks 


5 may be bused into their schools, 


or even worse, that their kids 
might be bused beyond the 
protective enclaves of Newton 
and Wellesley into the “crime- 
infested” streets of Roxbury. It’s 
the same strategy that Mississip- 
pi Senator John Stennis once 
employed when he introduced a 
piece of pro-busing legislation 
not because he believed in it, but 
because he knew that he would 
get a lot of Northern converts to 
the segregationist cause once the 
reality of integrated education 
extended above the Mason- 
Dixon Line. 

John Kerrigan was very hap- 
py. He considered the event a 


tremendous victory. 
* - * 


But what, one must wonder, 
had been won? Beyond presen- 
ting a united front, continuing 
the resistance and having a good 
time, what had the anti-busing 
people gained? 

They still face a judge who has 
proven to be as unmoved by 
street activity (except to express 
naive disbelief at the amount of 
busing-related violence in the 
Cradle of Liberty) as one 
Richard Nixon did when he 
proclaimed that the foreign 
policy of the United States of 
America would not be influenced 
by demonstrating rabble. 

There is a subtle difference 
here, however. An elected official 
is supposed to listen to the voice 
of the people, some of whom 
were contained in the anti-war 
“street mobs.’”’ A federal court 
judge, on the other hand, simply 
and solely interprets con- 
stitutional law. When Garrity 
orders busing for Boston after 
determining that our School 
Committee has been operating a 
dual school system, he is ruling 
that such action violates the 
14th Amendment to the 
Constitution, guaranteeing to all 
equal protection under the law. 

Please turn to page 18 
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Nov. 3 
Music Hall 
Special Guest Stars 


SPECIAL GUEST STARS 
TRAVIS SHOOK AND 
THE CLUB WOW 


WOV.. 16. F Raf 
SRPHEUM 


SN get; PR a 


tickets $4.50, 5.50, 6.50 
available at box office, out-of-town, minuteman-soundscope 


AEROSMITH & Blue Oyster Cult are appearing at the Springfield 
Civic Center on November 3 





TALKING POLITICS 


Teddy, the Bridge 
And Elliot Richardson 


Eparte nt A ast. 
His story is unchanged 


By Peter Lucas 

“It is as though it happened yester- 
day,” House Speaker David M. Bartley 
said. 

And indeed it was. The latest round of 
Chappaquiddick Revisited stories, five 
years later, conjured up memories of a 
tragic episode which will never go away. 

But this time, for the first time since he 
drove off the Dike Bridge into Poucha 
Pond, with Mary Jo Kopechne at his side, 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy subjected 
himself to a Q. and A. interview. 

The press, for some time, had been 
gearing up for another round of Chap- 
paquiddick stories, all based on the 
assumption that Kennedy would be run- 
ning for President. 

And so some of the wind was taken out 
of the stories when Kennedy announced 
that he would not be a candidate for 
President but would, instead, run for re- 
election in 1976. 

Why then did he agree to talk to the 
Boston Globe about Chappaquiddick, if 
he was not a Presidential candidate? “It 
was a matter of courage,” a Kennedy 
friend said. ‘He knew it was a hard ball 
game, and he wanted to stand up. He 
stood up to them. He said, ‘I did it and it 
was wrong. And that’s that.’ ” 

That, precisely, just may not be that — 
for when Kennedy talked, he said the 
same thing he said five years ago at the in- 
quest on Cape Cod. His story, give or take 
a few minor changes, is essentially iden- 
tical. There the matter stands, and there 
the matter will stand. 

Should he run for President in 1980 or 
in 1984, there will be more stories about 
the incident, but the answers will be the 
same. Kennedy, for good or for ill, is lock- 
ed into his story. (The first man in history 
landed on the moon that fateful weekend 
five years ago, but nobody remembers. It 
is ironic that, after we are all dead and 
long gone, historians will record that first 
moon walk and Kennedy, no doubt, will 
be just a footnote.) 

But the public view is short, not long. 

“There is nothing that is not known,” 
said one of the men who was at the party 
in Chappaquiddick. Indeed, this reporter 
knows several of the people who attended 
that party. And through the years, 
through casual conversation, it can safely 
be determined that none of them really 
knows what happened that night or the 
next morning, that only Kennedy knows 
the complete story. It may or may not be 
the real one, but it is the only story in 
town. 

For Kennedy it is a no-win situation. 
He sticks to his strange story and is not 


believed. If he changes the story five years 
later, he will be accused of lying. What he 
has said is not what the press and the 
public want to hear; there are no 
titillating details. Where was he going 
with Mary Jo? What was he going to do? 
What were all those married men doing 
down there without their wives? Come on, 
confess. 

What they were doing is what most peo- 
ple do at parties — having fun. But a 
woman died, and American political 
history changed. Meanwhile, back in 
Massachusetts, Kennedy must worry 


: about 1976 and about being re-elected, for 


on the horizon is the potential candidacy 
of Elliot L. Richardson. Richardson has 
already indicated that he is interested in 
running for the Senate in 1976, and he 
would be a formidable candidate for 
Kennedy, particularly if Chappaquiddick 
comes up again and again. 


Richardson knows’ his way around 
Massachusetts politics, since he has been 
involved in a couple of bitter and con- 
troversial campaigns when he ran for 
lieutenant governor and attorney general 
before joining the Nixon Administration, 
which he quit when, as U.S. Attorney 
General, he refused to fire special 
Watergate prosecutor Archibald Cox. He 
became an instant hero then, and there 
was immediate talk of his running for 
President or vice-president. 

But the top job is taken right now by a 
fellow Republican, and the second spot 
just might go to Nelson Rockefeller (if 
revelations of his largesse eventually 
fade). 


Richardson is showing all the signs of a 
candidate right now. He is criss-crossing 
the state on behalf of various Republican 
candidates, passing out political I.0.U.s 
that will be collectable in two years. 

Richardson campaigned for Gov. Fran- 
cis W. Sargent, Lt. Gov. Donald R. 
Dwight, and for Josiah Spaulding, who 
ran both against Kennedy in 1970 and for 
attorney general against Democrat Fran- 
cis X. Bellotti, who was defeated for at- 
torney general by Richardson in 1966. 
(Massachusetts politics do get com- 
plicated at times.) 

Richardson also stumped for State Sen. 
John Quinlan, who ran for secretary of 
state, and for the various Republicans 
who ran for Congress. 

A Sargent loss, along with a loss by 
Spaulding, would just about wipe out the 
GOP statewide, and Richardson would 
become a very important factor in 1976. 
Doubtless, the GOP nomination for the 
Senate (there is no convention) would be 
his for the asking. 

It would be a classic campaign between 
two wealthy and liberal politicians, and 
for the first time since the ““Teddy-Eddie”’ 
fight (between Kennedy and Edward 
McCormack for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Senate in 1962) Kennedy 
would have a real battle on his hands. 
Elliot is no political slouch. 


It seems inconceivable at this time, in 
this place, that Kennedy could lose in 
Massachusetts. But only a few years ago 
it also seemed inconceivable that a man 
would walk on the moon or that one of the 
most popular politicians in the country 
would drive off a bridge into a pond. 

From now until 1976, if not beyond, 
Kennedy will have to carry the monkey of 
Chappaquiddick on his back. And the 
monkey bites. 


PHOM 2PIM 


Sen. Ted Kennedy’s car after being pulled out of Poucha Pond five years ago. 
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Mayor White and the No-Bid Ad Contracts 


By Tom Sheehan 
A Newbury St. advertising 
agency that handled Mayor 
Kevin White’s 1971 re-election 
campaign has been awarded 
nearly $60,000 in no-bid city con- 
tracts since the start of 1972. 
In addition, two new no-bid 
contracts to the agency for 
another $50,000 are currently 
awaiting the Mayor’s approval, 
and the chances are ‘“‘very good” 
they too will be okayed, accor- 
ding to a spokesman for White. 
The agency has also received 
$52,000 since last October from 
Boston 200, a non-profit 
Bicentennial group which gets 
roughly half its money from the 
city. a 
The ad agency — Hill, Holli- 
day, Connors, Cosmopulos, Inc. 
— is now one of the five busiest 
in the city, with an impressive 
list of big clients and with an- 
nual billings around the $9 
\illion mark. Created in 1968, it 
ceived no city contracts prior 
» its work for White in 1971, ac- 
beding to its president. 


Other than the contracts to 
Hill-Holliday, only one no-bid 
city contract has been awarded 
to an ad agency since the start of 
1972, according to records com- 
piled by the Boston Finance 
Commission (Fin Com), a 
watchdog group. That contract 
was for $25,000. 

Fin Com records show that 
Hill-Holliday was awarded $59,- 
986 in five separate contracts 
running from May of 1972 
through July of this year. The 
contracts covered three ad cam- 
paigns: one geared to attract 
tourists to the Hub, another to 
recruit business firms to the 
Navy Yard,-and the third 
publicizing the Mayor’s drive to 
keep the streets clean. 

The two new contracts, totall- 
ing $49,200, were submitted in 
mid-October to the Mayor for 
approval. One is designed to 
publicize new sodium vapor 
streetlights installed in some of 
the city’s shopping districts, and 
the other to promote the city’s 
programs for the elderly. 


Despite a requirement in the 
City Charter that the Mayor give 
his written go-ahead on all sub- 
stantial no-bid work, Hill- 
Holliday has already created its 
streetlight campaign and has 
placed at least one such ad in a 
neighborhood paper. The Oc- 
tober 24th issue of the 
Dorchester Argus contained a 
full-page spread heralding the 
arrival of the bright new lights in 
Codman Square. The ad said the 
program was “produced and 
directed by Mayor White and 
the City of Boston,” and it 
prominently featured a picture 
of White. 

Boston Fin Com Chairman 
Ralph Fine last week blasted 
both new ad campaigns as 
“unnecessary and wasteful ex- 
penditures.”’ Fine said he had 
recommended that the con- 
tracts, if awarded at all, be put 
out to bid first. ‘““There’s little 
justification for advertising cam- 
paigns which advise the public of 
the administration’s ac- 
complishments. And even if you 


66We have chosen 
Hill-Holliday because 
their reputation 
speaks for itself. 99 


—Frank Tivnan, aide 
to Mayor White 





get past that hurdle, there are a 
significant number of other firms 
that could do the job equally 
well. I don’t understand why 
Hill-Holliday has been -con- 
sistently awarded no-bid con- 
tracts.” 

City Councillor James 
Michael Connolly echoed Fine’s 
objections, labeling the bright 
light campaign as ‘‘blatant 
political advertising boosting the 
Mayor’s ‘political image. I hope 
it’s not a payoff to Hill-Holliday 
for the work they’ve done for the 
Mayor in the past. You nfight in- 
fer that.” 

Frank Tivnan, the Mayor’s 
chief spokesman, said last week 
that the two contracts in ques- 


tion would not be automatically 
rejected ‘“‘just because the Fin 
Com objects to them. There’s a 
very good chance we will approve 
these,” he said. “It’s just not 
enough for the city to provide 
services. We’ve got to let people 
know the services are available 
as well.” 

Tivnan said it was his decision 
“after consultation with the 
Mayor” to begin the ad cam- 
paign publicizing the new 
sodium vapor lights. He also ex- 
plained that it was he who chose 
Hill-Holliday and that he had 
personally instructed the agency 
to begin work in early October — 
even though the Mayor’s written 
approval had not been obtained 
— because the lights had been 
completed ahead of schedule and 
he was in a “time bind.” 

“We are not simply turning 
the switch on some street 
lights,” said Tivnan. “It has 
much greater symbolic 
significance .... No matter 
what group you talk to, the com- 

Please turn to page 30 
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Our Beef is Great. 


New York Sirloin @ Prime Ribs of Beef 
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Luncheon 11:30 A.M.—3:30 P.M. 
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Introducing The Rock Garden. All kinds of beautiful rock. All in one place. WCGY. 
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ELVIN BISHOP 
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livingston taylor 


Tickets $4.50, 5.50, 6.50 
Available at box office, ticketron, out-of-town, minuteman-soundscope 


DAVE MASON & Poco are appearing at the Springfield Civic Center November 10. 











NT QUOTE ME... 


By Dave O’Brian 

Last week we looked at one example of 
the way the New York Times backs off 
just when it gets to the good part of the 
story for fear of offending someone, 
somewhere. 

Here’s another: On Sunday, October 
27, the paper presented a story on the ac- 
tor, Richard Dreyfuss, who may win an 
Academy Award for his role in The Ap- 
prenticeship of Duddy Kravitz. The 
headline, ‘Richard Dreyfuss Has Already 
Written His Oscar Speech,” entices one to 
read the article to learn what is in that 
speech, right? The article, however, cen- 
sors the speech, quoting Dreyfuss as 
follows: ‘“ ‘I want to thank all my friends,’ 
he says, beaming, with an imaginary 
Oscar held high... and the rest of his 
speech is sure to be x-rated.” 

Hardly. The full quote was simply this: 
‘T want to thank all my friends, and to the 
rest of you — up yours.” 

* * . 


Yet another Global shift? Talk at the 
Globe is that Bob Phelps, the new man 
from the Times, is in line for a new, soon- 
to-be-created title: “News Director.” 
Though there are those on the evening 
Globe staff who are fighting it, the com- 
pany is heading toward consolidating all 
its editions — morning, evening and Sun- 
day — under one director, and that per- 
son is expected to be Phelps. Already his 
influence has extended beyond his pre- 
sent title of “assistant managing editor of 
the morning paper,” in that Phelps coor- 
dinates the PM Globe’s busing coverage 
as well. . . and it wasn’t until several days 
after Margaret Manning wrote she was 
the new book editor that the Globe an- 
nounced it. 

* 7 * 

After shots were fired into the Globe’s 
Morrissey Boulevard plant for two nights 
running, apparently in retaliation against 
the paper’s pro-busing editorial position, 
Boston and MDC police provided the 
plant with anti-sniper security. 

An MDC cruiser, with its blue light 
flashing, was stationed on the Southeast 
Expressway to discourage gunfire from 
that angle, and two Boston Police SWAT 
(Special Weapons and Tactics) teams of 
sharpshooters (eight men in all) were 
stationed on the roof of the plant with 
orders to shoot back at snipers. There 


were none. 
* * * 


Now we come to this week’s section on 
the Globe’s own Special Weapons and 
Tactics. The first is Marty Linsky, who, 
you may recall, was summarily dropped 
by Gov. Francis Sargent as his running 
mate in 1970 after Linsky was caught in a 
classic Wilbur Mills-like situation. 

Linsky is now a Globe editorial writer 
and was on the panel of newsmen that 
fired tough questions at Sargent and his 
ae arisowany opponent, Michael 

Dukakis, at the 
®  Globe-sponsored 
=’ debate last week. We 
» trust Linsky and 
Sargent have made 
up since 1970. 
. And then there’s 
- the Spotlight Team 
which, in pursuit of 
its re-examination 
of Chappaquiddick, 
employed some 
strong-arm tactics. 
The Spotlight Team 
reported that 
Linsky Charles Tretter, 
Tough on Sarge one of the men at the 
party that preceded 
the tragedy, “refused to return calls to the 
Globe until he was requested to do so by 
his boss’”’ at the New England Regional 
Commission. The full story is that the 
Spotlight Team went to Gov. Sargent’s 
press secretary, Tom Reardon, who went 
to the governor, who went to Tretter’s 
boss, who threatened Tretter with the loss 
of his job unless he talked to the Globe. 
“That’s not journalism,’’ said one 
political observer, ‘“‘that’s fucking 
blackmail.” 
* * * 

And now the Globe has endorsed 
Sargent. Some months ago, syndicated 
columnists Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak wrote a piece in praise of Sargent 
and the decent, honest administration 
they said he had brought-to Massachu- 
setts. The Globe printed that column in 
its entirety. But on October 24, Evans and 
Novak wrote a follow-up criticizing 
Sargent for trying to purge the conser- 
vative wing of his party, claiming his re- 
election bid ‘“‘seems hopelessly doomed,” 
suggesting political motives when Sargent 


mobilized the National Guard, and 
describing Dukakis as a “tough young 
liberal.” That column did not appear in 
the Globe. 

Charles Whipple, the paper’s editorial 
page editor, explained that he “yanked” 
the column in question because he felt it 
did not represent “an accurate reporting 
of the facts.” Whipple said that Evans is 
“too close to Bill Barnstead [the GOP 
Chairman with whom Sargent has been 
feuding] and attributes to Barnstead 
much more importance in the party than I 
felt was deserved.”” The Globe also 
deleted from a recent syndicated David 
Broder column a prediction that Dukakis 
would overwhelm Sargent. The reason? It 
was covered elsewhere in the paper. 

* 


Jeff Robison, editor of the weekly 
Cambridge Chronicle, quit his job two 
weeks ago after the paper’s publisher, 
William Dole, turned thumbs down on an 
editorial endorsing Middlesex County 
Sherriff John Buckley for re-election. 

Harvard radio station WHRB, whi 
first reported Robison’s resignation, sg 
he told them that he felt the dispute 
“significant enough that he ought to 
down.” Robison said Dole opposed the 
dorsement for fear it would be an 
front’’ to Cambridge Mayor 
Sullivan, Buckley’s opponent in the 
tion. 

“TI suppose it would have been 
front to the Mayor,” Dole concedes 
that wasn’t the basic problem.’ 
claims Robison had been editor only 
July, “‘and I didn’t think he was qua 
to make those judgments. It wasn’ 
much the people he wanted to end 
{Buckley and legislative candida 
Saundra Graham and Tom Mahoney]. 
just had no confidence in his judgment.” 

” a ae 


In his final debate with Gov. Sargent. 
meanwhile, Mike Dukakis attempted to 
inject a bit of ethnicity: “I was brought up 
in a family that was pretty old-fashioned, 
I guss. We lived well enough, but I can 
still remember my father’s stern admoni- 
tion in Greek — ‘Economia, Mthali,’ 
‘Economize, Michael.’ ’’ One State House 
reporter later observed that every 
newspaper in the state missed the perfect 
lead to this story: “‘If last night’s Sargent- 
Dukakis debate seemed like Greek to you 


— it was.” 
:.- & 


An 88-year-old woman phoned 
Dominick Bianculli, executive secretary 
to the Governor’s Council, and offered her 
services as a poll worker for Councilor 
Patrick ‘‘Sonny’?’ McDonough on elec- 
tion day. 

‘‘What the hell can we do with an 88- 
year-old woman?’’ Bianculli asked 
McDonough. 

‘“‘Why don’t we nail her to a fence?”’ 
Sonny responded. 
* . * 

Channel 7 has taken its newest woman 
sportscaster, Samantha Stevenson, off 
the week-end beat and assigned her to 
sports reporting during the week and a 
couple of days on the noon news report. 
“She needs more seasoning,” explained 


News Director Mel Bernstein. 
* * * 


And Channel 4 canceled a recently 
planned “Impact” special on busing 
because too many of the invited par- 
ticipants refused to appear. Represen- 
tatives of the Police Dept., the Mayor’s 
office, and the School Dept. all begged off 
after learning that such pols as Louise 
Day Hicks, Mike Flaherty, and Ray 
Flynn were also scheduled to show. 


* * a 


The Manchester Union Leader has 
adamantly refused to admit even the ex- 
istence of Muhammad Ali ever since he 
declined to be drafted. Not only has the 
paper not mentioned his name on the 
sports page, it has even refused to run ads 
about closed-circuit telecasts of his fights 
— until last week. With no explanation, 
the paper accepted hype for his title bout 
with George Foreman. 

7 Oo + 

Even though she is chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post Company, 
Katharine Graham says (in the 
November 4 New York magazine) that 
‘Magazines are in many ways the ideal 
medium for serious treatment of the ma- 
jor issues of the day” rather than daily 
newspapers. That’s why, she theorizes, 
that people depend more and more on 
magazines ‘‘to give shape and coherence” 
to a week’s worth of headlines. Her 
remarks were not entirely self- 
deprecating. The Washington Post Com- 
pany also puts out Newsweek magazine. 




















TS TIME. 


Time to end government by apology. Government by crisis. 
Government by reaction. Government by excuse. 
Government on the defense. It's time to turn it around. 


For six years now the State House has 
been paving Massachusetts with good 
intentions. 

Too bad about our high rate of un- 
employment, we are told. But after all, 
there are three other states whose record is 
worse than ours. 

The decline of business and exodus of 
business to other states. Regretfully nothing 
much the Governor can do about that, 

ye learn. 
One of the highest taxed states in the 
Union. They'd like to cut taxes, but un- 
brtunately the money is needed — to fund 
ballooning $1 billion, $2 billion and 
billion budgets that we’ve seen over the 
t six years. Unfortunately too, despite 
e, this year’s budget may well be the 
one in the nation that won’t balance. 

One of the nation’s highest costs of 
living. A Governor doesn’t like that either, 
because after all he’s a consumer, too. But 
there’s nothing his office can do to affect 
that unhappy situation, they tell us. 

They wanted to do more about mass 
transportation, but a sad six new miles of 
track in six years on the MBTA was about 
all that managed to happen. Other proposed 
rail and bus services throughout the state 
are barely off the drawing board. 

They certainly intended to do 
more about welfare and human 
services. But mismanagement and 
poor leadership are 





still denying those services to the very 
people who need them most. 

And they would have liked to do more 
about crime, but our streets aren’t as safe 
as they were six years ago. Or even one 
year ago. 

And they really wanted to do more 
about the colossal cost and confusion 
throughout state government. 

Really meant to do a lot. 

We’re badly in need of a Governor 
who will do a lot. 

We need Mike Dukakis, the 
Democratic candidate. 

Mike Dukakis learned early that to 
get results first you get the facts. Then 
you develop programs you believe in. 

You work as long and hard as you 
have to, to get the job done. 

You do it. 

A good example takes us back to his 
eight years in the legislature and Mike 
Dukakis’ long up-hill struggle for enact- 
ment of no-fault auto insurance legislation 
in Massachusetts. 

There were times when only Mike 
and a few others thought it could happen. 




















The legislation, enacted in 1970, has 
since served as a model for other state 
no-fault programs, and is now being con- 
sidered by the federal government for 
nationwide implementation. 

Mike left the Legislature in 1970. 

He’s kept busy since. 

He rejoined his law firm, and resumed 
his practice. 

In 1971 he organized a volunteer task 
force to undertake investigations of, and 
issue reports on, key state agencies. 

Based on this Mike Dukakis filed 
legislation, and testified at public hearings. 

He moderated a television program, 
The Advocates, the nationally-acclaimed, 
Emmy-award-winning debate and forum 

dealing with issues on the public mind. 

In 1973 he made his decision. 

Pull out all stops. Run for Governor 
of Massachusetts. Travel every nook and 
cranny of the state. 

Learn Massachusetts first-hand. What 
makes it tick. 

What makes it stop ticking. 

And how to go about making it 
work again. 

In the past year, on hundreds of occa- 
sions, Mike Dukakis has thoughtfully 
outlined the needs of the Commonwealth, 
and the basic first steps that need to be 
taken to return Massachusetts to greatness. 

Mike Dukakis is prepared. 

It’s time. 


DUKAKIS 
O'NEILL 


We can doit. 


Volunteer assistance and financial contributions are welcomed. 
The Dukakis Committee, 
F.X. Meaney, Chairman, 18 Tremont Street, Boston 02108. 
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Women on Patrol: Breaking the Blue Barrier 


By Dianne Dumanoski 

No, Newton Police Officer 
Marilyn Connell does not wear 
cashmere sweaters and matching 
slacks to work like Sgt Pepper 
(alias Angie Dickinson), nor 
designer gowns like the very un- 
plain-clothes cop Christie Love. 
Nor does she single-handedly 
disarm a dangerous criminal 
with a swift karate kick to the 
chest in the course of an ordinary 
day’s work (or even an extraor- 
dinary one.) 

Unlike the policewomen who 
have appeared with the new 
television season, Officer 
Connell wears “sensible” shoes, 
unfashionable but practical, 
blue pants, a blue shirt, a gun in 
a holster on her hip (not in a 
purse) and a badge. And though 
a day in her life is often extreme- 
ly challenging, it is not jammed 
with glamour, sex and violence 
like those of her TV counter- 
parts. 

One day last week, for exam- 
ple, she was called in the middle 
of the night to investigate a rape 
case. The next morning, she had 
to arrest a drunk. Midday found 
her at Newton North High direc- 
ting school buses and filing a 
stolen vehicle report for a stu- 
dent whose car had disappeared 
from the school parking lot. A 
few minutes later, she was help- 
ing two kids on bikes who were 
trying to find a certain street. 

Marilyn Connell does what 
any other police officer might do 
in a day on patrol. For a man it 
would be ordinary; for a woman 
it’s revolutionary. 

Though women have been in 
police work since 1893, they have 
traditionally been relegated to 
clerical work or to special 
assignments such as working 
with women offenders or 
juveniles. As recently as three 
years ago, fewer than a dozen 
women nationwide were out on 


i 


Newton Police Officer Marilyn Connell on duty: “I miss it on my days off.” 


the streets doing patrol work. 
But, because of equal opportuni- 
ty laws and the threat of dis- 
crimination suits, the blue 
barrier against women on patrol 
has been slowly giving way. To- 
day, about a thousand women 
police officers are performing 
patrol duties with their male 
colleagues, a fact which was 
recently highlighted by the 
death of a female police officer in 
Washington, D.C. who was shot 
while trying to apprehend a 
suspect. 

As you might expect, the men 
in blue haven’t exactly welcom- 
ed women in blue into their 


police stations, which next to the 
football locker room is one of the 
most symbolically charged male 
strongholds in our society. Yet 
women like Connell have fought 
to get into police work anyway, 
usually not because of any 
feminist crusade but because it 
is an interesting job. Before join- 
ing the Newton police force, 
Connell worked for a number of 
years as secretary to the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles. Her 
enthusiasm for police work 
runneth over: “I love it, I love 
it,” she says. “I miss it on my 
days off.” 

Newton Police Chief William 


Quinn boasts that Newton was 
the first city in the state to put a 
woman on patrol. That was 
Patricia MacMaster, the only 
other woman police officer. Now 
with the encouragement of a very 
fat experimental grant from the 
state and federal governments, 
Chief Quinn wants to add 12 
more women, a proposal that has 
provoked vehement protest from 
the local police union (which the 
two women do not belong to) and 
from some of the police officers’ 
wives. 

Though the opposition has 
been stated various ways, it 
seems to center on two issues: 


the doubt that women will be 
able to do the job in a crisis, and 
a fear on the part of some of. 
ficers’ wives of what mig 
happen between men a 
women some night on the 
shift. 

The union’s offical state 
of opposition, however, cé 
cloaked in the complexitie 
civil service law, which ma 
such disputes virtually 
prehensible. In order to hi 
women, Police Chief Quiy 
be using a special proced 
the normal method of s8 
officers from the civil serv 
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Paw 


SA-3400X 


Sell your bed. 


n your roommate. 


Cash in your deposit bottles. Maybe even get a 
second job. But whatever you do, run to your nearest 
Technics dealer. Because right now he’s 
putting together exciting 
component packages 
built around 3 outstanding 
Technics receivers. 
The SA-5400X. A 4-channel 
receiver with a matrix 
decoder. Inputs for a 


SA-7300X 


SA-8000X 


CD-4 demodulator. And a 
switch for 4-amplifier power in stereo. Then there’s the SA-8000X. With a built-in CD-4 
demodulator. It can handle any 4-channel system with ehse. Or the SA-7300X. It does everything 
the SA-8000X does, but adds the convenience of automatic CD-4 separation and carrier level controls. 
So go see your Technics dealer. He'll show you why a Teghnics receiver should be the heart of 
your component system. And good music is a lot more important than a good night's sleep. 


‘Technics 


_byPanasonic 





IN CONCERT 
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With 


Tom Scott Robben Ford Emil Richards 
Chuck Findley AndyNewmark Willie Weeks 


and featuring old pal 


Billy Preston 


and 


Ravi Shankar.34 Friends 


Appearing at 


Boston Garden Dec. 10% Two Shows 
at 4:00 PMand 8:30 PM 


All seats reserved -$9.50, $8.50,$7,50 





| Tickets go on sale TOMORROW 
Monday Nov. 4" at 10 AM at Boston Garden 
and at all Ticketron Locations. 


* alimit of six tickets per customer * 
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Election 


Continued from page 3 

Dukakis charging Sargent with 
using ‘‘scurrilous’’ television 
advertising. 

Gubernatorial candidates Leo 
Kahian of the conservative 
American Party and Donald 
Gurewitz of the Socialist 
Workers Party assailed both 
major party candidates. 

Dukakis criticized Sargent’s 
judicial appointments, claiming 
the governor had appointed 14 
‘‘mediocre’’ lawyers to the 
bench, but he declined to name 
them. 

Dukakis, hammering away at 
the unemployment rate, said 
that more people were out of 
work in Massachusetts than in 
other states, while Sargent said 
that more people were employed 
now than ever before. 

Coincidentally, the General 
Accounting Office released a 
report the day of the last debate 
which said that the efficiency of 
the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security in finding 
jobs for people was the lowest of 
any state. 

But the real issue in the cam- 
paign was the effect Watergate 
and the resulting fallout would 
have on incumbents, particular- 
ly Republican incumbents like 
Sargent and Dwight, and on the 
turnout of Independent voters. 
The ‘majority of the large 
Independent turnout voted for 
Dukakis in both the primary and 
the election. 

Donald Dwight, meanwhile, 
was critical of Rep. O’Neill’s 


attendance record as a freshman 
member of the House. In the 
submerged contest for lieutenant 
governor, Dwight pointed out 
that O'Neill, whose father is the 
majority leader in the U.S 
House, had missed 78 percent of 
the roll calls. 

O'Neill campaigned on the 
premise that he could do more 
for the state in the area of federal 
aid because of the position his 
father held. 

Although Dukakis had a big 
lead in the polls over Sargent, at 
one point amounting to over 20 
percentage points, Sargent, 
banging away at Dukakis’s 
‘‘credibility,”’ closed the gap 
somewhat, but it was too little 
too late. 

Bellotti, on the other hand, 
remained consistently ahead in 
the polls, maintaining a big 
margin over the lesser-known 
Spaulding. 

Spaulding, the liberal 
Republican, promoted the theme 
that he was the only man stan- 
ding between Belloti and the at- 
torney general’s office, implying 
that it would not be a very good 
thing for the state if Bellotti were 
elected. 

Bellotti, the more conservative 
of the two, ran on the issue of 
reducing the high cost of food 
and gasoline. He said that the 
attorney general has the power to 
stop unfair pricing. 

Spaulding disputed this, 
charging that Bellotti’s cam- 
paign promise was the “worst 
kind of consumer fraud.”’ The 
pair also differed sharply over 
prison furloughs. Bellotti said he 
would not favor them for con- 
victed murderers. Spaulding 
said that what was needed was 


“tighter administration” of the 
furlough program. 

Spaulding was opposed to the 
death penalty while Bellotti was 
for it in some cases. Spaulding 
was pro-abortion and pro- 
busing, Bellotti anti-. 
Spaulding said he would insist 
that all his assistant attorneys 
general be full-time state 
employees and Bellotti took 
much the same position. Bellotti 
pumped for mandatory prison 
sentences for offenders against 
gun control laws, while 
Spaulding said he would seek to 
make the laws stronger. 

The Guzzi-Quinlan contest 
heated up briefly when it was 
revealed that Guzzi, who had 
helped write the new campaign 
financing legislation, had ap- 
parently violated it by accepting 
loans over the $1,000 limit from 
several friends. Guzzi repaid the 
loans. Both campaigned on elec- 
tion reform issues. 





Transit 


Continued from page 3 
process providing property tax 
relief. 

A yes vote will“not, however, 
funnel the entire Highway Fund 
into the MBTA, which is often 
and not unjustly perceived as 
voracious and inefficient outside 
metro Boston. Legislation 
recently created regional transit 
authorities state-wide, any one 
of which could qualify for the 
newly available money. What’s 
more, opening the fund would 
not mean all the money would go 
for transit. 


“There are still places in the 
state that really need roads,”’ ex- 
plains Joyce Schwartz of the 
League of Women Voters. “‘What 
this would do is recognize the 
idea of balanced transportation, 
rather than all the money going 
for highways.” 

Barring a major increase in the 
gasoline tax — which is far from 
impossible, considering the 
current fuel conservation crisis 
— approval of Question Four will 
largely be a symbolic victory, 
producing mainly the long-range 
hope of additional mass transit 
revenue. But the symbolic point 
seems worth making — the state 
will have confirmed, through 
plebiscite, an end to the era of 
autos-only. 

* * . 

Other referendum questions 
that will appear on the state- 
wide ballot Tuesday: 


Question No. 1 would em- 
power the Legislature to take a 
recess or recesses amounting to 
not more than 30 days. Current 
law permits recess up to 30 days 
but only within the first 60 days 
of the legislative session. The 
proposed amendment to the 
Constitution would enable the 
Legislature to take a 30 day 
recess any time during the ses- 
sion. 

Question No. 2 would reduce 
the size of the Massachusetts 
House from 240 members to 160. 
Proposed by the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters, the 
amendment, if approved, would 
go in effect for those running for 
the House in 1978. 

Question No. 3 would allow 
the state to provide financial aid 
to all the private institutions of 


higher learning in the state. 
There are 88 such institutions 
with an enrollment of 194,502 
students. There are 32 public in- 
stitutions with 132,155 students. 
Such financial aid is currently 
prohibited by the Constitution. 

Question No. 5 would 
strengthen the laws on political 
campaign practices and create a 
Corrupt Practices Commission 
that would be empowered to in- 
vestigate all federal and state 
laws dealing with campaign con- 
tributions, expenditures and cor- 
rupt practices. 

Question No. 6 is non- 
binding. It seeks the opinion of 
the voters on whether a new 
Department of Health Systems 
Regulation should be establish- 
ed. The new department would 
consolidate the administrative 
and regulatory powers now exer- 
cised by various state agencies. 

* * ” 

Question No. 7 in Boston 
deals with replacement of the 
School Committee and is bin- 
ding, but in other communities 
the question is replaced with 
local interest issues — mostly of 
the non-binding, modified opi- 
nion poll nature. 

In Boston, Question No. 7 
would replace the School Com- 
mittee (now elective) with 
neighborhood councils elected by 
parents, teachers and residents; 
with high school councils elected 
by parents, teachers and 
students; with a decentralized 
school administration; and with 
a superintendent of schools ap- 
pointed by the mayor with the 
approval of a citywide advisory 
committee. (For a full discussion 
of this question, see Phoenix, 
Oct. 29.) 











NIS SHOES~SQUASH SHOE 


at 
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We can put Florida 
on your coffee 
table. 


You can learn more about Florida in your own living room - 
more about costs, more about properties for vacation or retire- 
ment or long term real estate investment - than you could by get- 


ting on an airplane. 


Florida offers so much variety - spread out over so many miles - 
that finding the place and price that are right for you could be an 


endless search. 


We offer our services, at no cost, in your own living room, in our 
offices or in group meetings in your neighborhood. 

We've helped more than 10,000 people make a more informed 
choice, so when they're ready to get on that airplane - on a shared 
expense tour to any of the Mackle planned communitites by the 
Deltona Corporation - they know what they’re looking for. Call 
and put your coffee table to work. 
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Sex Books 


Now Available by Mail at Low Discount Prices 


PICTURE BOOK OF SEXUAL LOVE one of 
the most beautiful and practical books on physical 
love ever published. Over 195 photographs, many in 
color, of a young exciting couple, nude, in various 
ions. Over 225,000 hardbound copies anid at $15. Now 


Other Customer Favorites: 


THE SENSUOUS MAN The “how-to” book for ALL men who want 
to become expert lovers. By “M.” 215 pages. $1.50. 


THE JOY OF SEX Lavishly illustrated soft-cover edition of the 


—— guide to love making. 
Sellers List. 255 pages. $4.95. 


" a year on the New York Times’ 


Fihere iS a~ 
difference!!! 


PREPARE FOR: 


MCAT 
DAT Small Sales 
LSAT retentions home 
GRE study -— 


Courses that are 





Over 35 years 
of experience 
and success 


posit 
available in soft cover. 320 pages. $5.50. 


ATLAS OF SEXUAL PLEASURES 

Straightforward, totally revealing European 

approach unveils the full story of human 

sexual development. Includes sections on 

masturbation, erogenous areas, special 

lovetechniques, homosexuality, nympho- 

mania, exhibitionism, and many others. 

Beautiful full color photographs reveal sexual acts and practices 
in explicit detail. Nationally advertised at $16.95. 173 pages. 
$9.95. 


ATGSB constantly updated 
* 
OCAT Tape facilities for 
reviews of class 
CPAT lessons and for use 


of supplementary 
materials 

* 
Make-ups for 
missed lessons 


C 
NAT’L MED BDS 


THOUSANDS HAVE 
RAISED THEIR SCORES 


write or call: 


25 Huntington Ave. 
Boston 261-5150 
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EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


TO PICK UP GIRLS 25 beautifu' gis cee tell what it takes to 
pick them up. Terrific confidence builder. 1 


SUPER MARRIAGE —SUPER SEX A handbook for sexual so- 
phisticates. Frank letters reveal sexual variety and expertise of long- 
lasting relationships. 213 pages. $1.50. 
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PICTORIAL GUIDE 

TO SEXUAL INTERCOURSE Europe's 
best selling sex manual. A step-by-step spe- 
cific course through clear concise full color 
photographs of how to engage in the many 
forms of physical love and sexual intercourse. 
233 pages. $4.95. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MANUAL 

OF SEXUAL INTERCOURSE A maior 
breakthrough in sex education. Uniocks the 
mystery of sex through the aid of over 150 
actual full color and black & white photo- 
graphs of a couple engaged in sexual inter- 
course. Step-by-step instructional text. 
256 pages. $4.95. 
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A Child’s Garden of (Political) Versus 


By Sharon Basco 

If children could vote in 
Tuesday’s elections the outcome 
of the gubernatorial race could 
be easily predicted. Sargent 
would win. As for attorney 
general, if it were up to those in 
the peanut gallery, the choice 
would clearly be Spaulding. 

Why? Well mainly because 
these two politicians scored 
highest on their report cards. 
Candidates for governor and at- 
torney general were rated accor- 
ding to their positions on 
children’s rights and services by 
the Children’s Campaign, a 
statewide group organized to 
develop public sensitivity to the 
needs of children. 

If anyone made the Children’s 
Campaign honor roll, it was Gov. 
Francis Sargent, who rolled up 
the highest score, a hefty 87 per- 
cent. His Democratic opponent, 
Michael Dukakis, managed only 
a 71 percent, although both 
gubernatorial candidates were 
criticized by the group for their 
failure to provide strong 
leadership in support of school 
desegregation here. 


Democratic contender for the 
office of attorney general Francis 
Bellotti seems to have been ab- 
sent the whole semester. He 
scored an unimpressive zero, 
while his opponent, Josiah 
Spaulding, passed easily with an 
84 percent. And though 
Spaulding was lauded by the 
evaluaters from the Children’s 
Campaign “for his straight- 
forward answers to all questions 
put tohim . . . [and] for the sub- 
stantial amount of private time 
he has devoted to public interest 
organizations,’’ he was criticized 
for ‘‘his general lack of 
knowledge in the entire field of 
children’s rights.” 

As for Bellotti, who failed to 
answer the extensive question- 
naire that the candidates were 
asked to complete, the report 
card states: “[his] score reflects 
his apparent insensitivity to the 
needs of children and his un- 
responsiveness to citizen 
groups.” 

The report card on the can- 
didates is the product of a seven- 
month-long effort to organize 
political power on behalf of the 


children of Massachusetts. Dur- 
ing the summer months hun- 
dreds of citizens — including 
many children — testified at 
public hearings about needs, 
possible reforms and status of 
existing children’s services in the 
Commonwealth. A Children’s 
Platform devised with that 
testimony as the guideline made 
recommendations for legislative 
and administrative action. The 
report cards represent the can- 
didates’ responses to issues in 
the platform and to other issues 
relating to children’s rights and 
services. 

Some 50,000 copies of the 
report card will be distributed 
throughout the state, Children’s 
Campaign Chairman Hubert 
Jones said, to remind the people 
of Massachusetts to “remember 
the children’”’ when they go to 
vote. 

“These scores are not en- 
dorsements and should not be in- 
terpreted that way,” Jones said. 
“‘We believe they reflect not only 
the positions of the candidates, 
but also their willingness to put 
themselves on the line in behalf 


of children.” 

Jones added that ‘‘the 
children’s movement is here to 
stay, and will remain a perma- 
nent force in state politics. The 
public will no longer allow can- 
didates for elective office to ig- 
nore or hedge on issues concer- 
ning young people.” 

An Honor Roll of Legislators 
who “deserve special recognition 
for their distinguished efforts on 
behalf of children” was also 
released last week by the 
Children’s Campaign. The list 


includes State Senators Jack 
Backman (Brookline) and 
Joseph Timilty (Mattapan) as 
well as State Representatives 
Doris Bunte (Boston), John 
Businger (Brookline), Michael 
Daly (Boston), Charles Flaherty 
Jr. (Cambridge), Barney Frank 
(Boston), John King (Danvers), 
Melvin King (Boston), David 
Mofenson (Newton), Henry 
O’Donnell (Salem), Lois Pines 
(Newton), James Segal 
(Brookline) and James Smith 
(Lynn). 














472 Mass. Ave. Central 


., Cambrid 


Contemporary upholstered 
furniture, (including convertibles), 
finished or unfinished. Huge fabric 

selection, unusually 

fast delivery. 
BUTCHER BLOCK 
SOFAS $356 and up 
OTHER SOFAS 
from $211 


For free brochure, 
call or write 


tive 


02139 491-1755 











DO IT YOURSELF 
URETHANE FOAM 


Prime quality new polyurethane foam 
Firm, smooth, oderless, non-allergenic, 
mothproof and mildew resistant. For 
home, station waion, trailer, boat and 
camper 


2IN. 3IN 41N 
6.00 850 10.25 
7.00 10.00 12.75 
Twin 39x75 9.00 13.50 16.50 
Full 54x75 12.00 18.00 22.00 
For estimates on other sizes and 
thickness to order in rubber or urethane 
send finished dimensions 


NOW AVAILABLE 


CUSTOM COVERING 
ANDSTITCHING 
NATIONAL FOAM 
& RUBBER CO., INC. 
394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 02214 
Telephone 542-7982 


Bench 24x75 
Cot 30x75 








ONE Saturday, NOVEMBER 23 


ey: 4 BOSTON SHERATON 


QUIT SMOKING! 


PERMANENTLY in 
ONLY 4 HOURS without 
cravings, nervousness 
or gaining a pound. 


TIME: 9:30 am - 1:30 pm 
OVERWEIGHT? 


Change your eating habits 
in JUST 4 HOURS 

& lose weight rapidly, 
healthfully & effortlessly. 


TIME: 3:00 pm - 7:00 pm 
GROUP CONDITIONING ASSOC. 


Boston. Massachusetts 


RESERVATIONS. 61 7/ 267-8435 




















(NO CONTRACT) 
98 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON _ TEL: 266-5050 


(Located Between Fenway Park and Sears & Robuck Co.) 


offering noontime, afternoon, 
evening & weekend classes. 
‘Coed. Beginners Welcome.) 


aught through the special 
tem developed by Gen. Choi 
ng Hi, founder of Tae Kwon 
», tor maximum efficiency and 


fety. 








Recognized By GEN. CHO! HONG Hi, 
The Founder Of Tae Kwon Do. 
NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
TAFE KWON DO FEDERATION 


Open 7 Days a Week 
All Classes are Taught Personally 
by Instructor Jae H. Kim 


For Further Information, 
COME AND SEE US 
OR GIVE US A CALL ; 

















New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
Ronnie Gill - Mannie Williams 
Anthony Coleman Group 
Ghetto Mysticism with Stanton Davis 
Marc Harvey - Claudio Roditi All Stars 
Big Band 


A benefit concert to kick off the WBUR 
Marathon Friday, November 8 at 7 P.M. in 
Morse Auditorium Advance seats: $4.00 - 
$3.00 for listener-sponsors At the door: $4.50 
- $3.50 for listener-sponsors Tickets at WBUR 
or most local jazz clubs Listener-sponsors 
show this ad or a copy of Folio 
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BEAUTIFUL ROCK. FM 94. 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Introducing The Rock Garden. All kinds of beautiful rock. All in one place. WCGY. 
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When selecting clothes for the upcoming season, 
keep in mind that fashion trends change so fast that 
it pays to be an individual, not an emulator. Clothing 
does more to project your personality than almost 
+ any other aspect of your appearance. 

Shop at any of the fine stores below — and Be 
Yourself! 
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DiS) N DAZZLE Fan open ‘till 9:30 pm. Visit our Facte 


39 Winter St. in downtown Boston. a 
11 Boylston St., Harvard Square 


(Upstairs from Edwin Case Shoes.) 











beautiful Bedwin neckiaces & dresses, long 
Morrocan cotton dresses comfortable and 7 
iN bright colors. ceramics & clothes 
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bags & purses. hand made silver rings from $4.95 ” 

& braclets. ® Solids 

932 Massachusetts Avenue @ Checks 
® Wools 





CAPS * veive 

8 oor PARROT 
; @ Leather 

* Big Brim Hats Also! HATTERS 

Well Worth the Short Ride 94 Middlesex Street, Lowell Tel. 453-4622 
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(“BEST BUY IN LEATHERS! ~ 
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went 860 Beacon St. Boston Handmade Leathers 
Kenmore Square at Park Drive Coats, Jackets, Vests, 








Bags, Etc. 
Men’s & Women’s 


Open 3 176 Newbury St. Boston J 
Now! 


Our New Location in BOSTON: 


460 Boylston St. 

(617) 536-4298 { 

Providence, Ri ae , 

262 Thayer St. ¢ y 

(401) 421-1010 j 
Providence, RI ei oh 
211 Union St. & 


(401) 272-8710 Get them right with beautiful brows, artistically shaped 
with natural wax. 

We do more than thin your brows — we accentuate your 
netural gifts by shaping your brows to suit your face and 
the shape and set of your eyes. Bewitching price: $3.50. 

Eyes get right with lashes, too — long, luxurious, ‘per. 
manent’ ones, individually applied. Only $20.00. 

Lash tinting; biue, black or brown — $6.50. 


The eyes have it at Face First. Cali Miss Grady soon for |. 

an appointment. Clo 
Also. Available: 

p | Mustache Waxing — $3.50 / Face Waxing — $5.00 339 N 

Leg Waxing — $12.50, - $15, - $25 





























(WAXING IS HAIR REMOVAL BY WAX METHOD) = 


We've got a great collection of handcrafted clothes 
from all over the world, including sweaters, 

jackets, shirts and tops to coordinate with our comple- 
te line of LEVI’S jeans. Pictured left is our 





Blanche Blouse and McKenzie Overalls (sized to fit 
men) and the Kavita Jacket with LEVIS. ~ 





Don’t Put Your Face in the Hands of Amateurs 
SPEC TRUNM-INDIA 39 NEWBURY STREET e BACK BAY, 


BOSTON PHONE 536-4447 





Located in Provid , Ri East Provick , RI Warwick, Rl Wakefield, Ri Mystic, CT Glastonbury, CT Boston, MA 
Chicopee, MA New York, NY Albany, NY Durham, NH A gton, NH Wi k, VT Lahaina, Maui, H! Kahului, Maui, H! - | 



































g that is in the current mode.”’ 


The American Heritage 





Deerskin’s Famous 
chamois suede shirt 


-Deerskin exclusive! Fine, soft chamois 
suede jacket is styled like a man’s 
shirt. A classic look with pants or 


skirts; natural chamois color compli- 
ments anything in your wardrobe. A 
jacket that wears like iron, never goes 
out of style. By New England Sports- 


wear. Sizes 6-20. $80 


Danvers/Pembroke/Framingham 


‘\DEERSKIN 
TRADING POST 


nvers, Rte 1 at 114. In Pembroke, Rte 3 at Rte 139. In Framingham, Rte 9. All 3 stores 
‘ill 9:30 pm. Visit our Factory/Mail Order Outlet, 119 Foster St., Peabody, Ma. ‘till 5:00 pm. 


















Heat Transfer 
Bike Bags 
Sweat Shirts 
Bring your own 


Retail 
Wholesale 
Custom 
Silk Screen 





Tel. 453-4622 


RS! ) 


56 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Ma. 
Harvard Square 491-6987 
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authentic I940's 
one of akind 
blouses 


$10-$18 





BELLY DANCE YOUR WAY TO 
A BETTER BODY 


Historic 


Long Wharf Harvard Square Newton Center 
66 Long Warf 67 Winthrop St. i 


DAZZLE 227-1658 354-9267 527-9491 


1 popeene St., Harvard oars, head 
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hers All Dress Pants are $8.00 ii 
ests, * All Jeans are $6.00 
n’s 





Mens’ and Womens’ High Fashion _ 
Clothing and Shoes at Low, Low, Low prices 
Ail thasto ean epee Wed. &; Thane, nidto unt Sys 


339 Newbury Street, Boston wealth Avenue, Aliston 
1001 Massachusetts Avenue, 








FROM MOROCCO 
Moroccan wedding shirts 
with silk braids, for men 
and women. $15.00 


FROM FRANCE 
French Tie-back 
Smock for children 

ages 4- 7. $8.00 


FROM JAPAN 

The Butterfly Sleeve 
Dress made from 
Japanese Silk. $30.00 


We specialize in fine tailored 
import clothing and accessories 
for men, women, and children 
from Afghistan, Morocco, 
India, Turkey, Tunsia, China, 
Japan, and Latin and South 
America. 

Full caftans and robes for men 


The Garage 


Boylston St. / Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


and women, Beautiful tops 

and short smock dresses, and 
long flowing dresses like the 

one above. 

We also feature a whole line of 
ethnic clothing for the little 
ones from France, India, Mexico, 
in many styles. 


new  Hakikat 


429 Boylston St., Boston 











HANLON’S SHOES 


pe | 
be eee _ 


LARGEST SELECTION IN NEW ENGLAND 
Outdoor shoes - work shoes - dress & casual shoes 








SPECIALISTS IN HARD TO FIT FEET 


Narrow widths - wide widths - large sizes to 14 bf = Gee | 














_» (Last year New Englanders saved over $1,000,000 at Hanion’s on their shoe needs 


EVERY DAY IS “SALE” DAY AT HANLON’S 
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2 BIG PICTURE 


*18x24 black-&-white posters 
from negatives, snapshots, slides, 
and small printed things 


A\ 


134 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge 547-9754 
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e Abortion* 
Gynecological 
Care* 


@ Vasectomy* 


*with 


counselling * dry mounting 


PRETERM 


1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(617) 738-6210 


a licensed non-profit medical facility 


+ fast service 
+ $3 and up 
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They told us there was a CRISIS. 
They told us to conserve heating oil... 


‘4 They told us to conserve gasoline. 
They told us to drive 55 miles an hour. 


They told us we should expect to pay 
more for gas and oil, so we paid 50, 60, 
sometimes 70c for a gallon of gas. 


Now it’s time to ask the oil companies. 


What are you going to do? And if they 
think the answer is business as usual. . . 
as Attorney General I'll make it my 
business. ’/ 


Frank Bellotti 


DEMOCRAT FOR ATTORNEY GENERAL 
He’s on your side. 














WAREHOUSE LIQUORS 


45 Commercial Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(Inside Lechmere Sales Parking Lot.) 


name says it all’’ 


You’ve tried the other way, now 
try the Warehouse Liquor Way 


394-0488 


Busing 


Continued from page 5 

Such subtleties are not lost on 
the anti-busing leaders. What, 
then, are they really after? 

‘Abolition of the 14th 
Amendment,” suggested one 
city official. 

“Apartheid,” offered another. 

‘“‘Our goal,’’ said Pixie 
Palladino, “‘is to stop the busing 
nationwide. We’re going to do it 
through a constitutional 
amendment.” 

Everything that is said at the 
rallies does lead one to conclude 
that the “apartheid” comment 
was more than mere sarcasm. 
Though the speakers talk in 
terms of “neighborhood”’ instead 
of “segregated’’ schools, the 
effect, in a city like Boston with 
separate and _ distinct 
neighborhoods, is of course the 
same. There is no overt racism in 
the official rhetoric which 
centers, rather, on the issues of 
freedom of choice and 
Democracy versus Tyranny. Up 
front in the crowd, however, four 
teenage girls were holding up a 
large American flag and chan- 
ting, “Black is beautiful, but 
niggers are brown.” No one in 
the sea of white faces winced at 
their language, and it is clear 
that they had never been rebuk- 
ed at home for voicing such 
stupidity. 

Still, all anti-busing leaders 
say they’re in favor of integrated 
education but opposed to forced 
busing. When asked how to 
reconcile these two positions, 
they become vague and talk in 
circles. 

“We don’t object to integra- 
tion at all, at all, at all,’ stressed 
Rita Graul. “We just object to 
this forced busing. 

“IT can walk to the corner of the 
street and see the three schools 
my child is going to attend in her 
lifetime.” 

The goal, then, is to raise 
money for a constitutional 
lawyer, and considerable 
amounts of money are donated 
at the rallies when the marshals 
pass around the buckets, though 
none of the rally organizers will 
say how much. Also in evidence 
at these rallies are professionally 
lettered placards proclaiming, 
“State and Federal Laws Read: 
Forced Busing Is Un- 
constitutional.” That’s not quite 
true. There are no constitutional 
questions involved in the mere act 
of providing students transporta- 
tion to their assigned schools, a 
fact that the anti-busing leaders 
themselves point out when they 
argue that the federal govern- 
ment has no right to interfere 
with the states’ determination of 
who goes to what school and 
why. There are state and federal 
laws banning busing without 
parental consent, but a 
constitutionally-based federal 
court order overrides them. So 
an anti-busing Constitutional 
amendment becomes the only 
way out, and that is now the 


thrust of all the activity. 

How do you integrate Boston’s 
schools without busing? You 
don’t, apparently, admits Pixie 
Palladino with more candor than 
most. “‘But you can arrange com- 
mon meeting-grounds for black 
and white children such as 
museums.” 

‘It’s not the bus we’re 
fighting,’’ she continued. 
“That’s just a symbol. We’re in 
favor of integration and the 
School Committee has already 
tried to bring it about naturally 
by building new schools in fringe 
areas. But that didn’t work 
because by the time the schools 
were built, the ‘fringe’ areas had 
become all-black.” 

They talk of ‘‘magnet 
schools,” integrated field trips 
and the like. Some even say 
they’re willing to set aside 
minority seats in white schools 
(“if that’s what the blacks really 
want’’) so long as no whites are 
assigned to schools in black 
areas. But what becomes of those 
blacks left behind in their all- 
black schools? ‘“That’s not our 
problem,” said Rita Graul, who 
serves both as City Councillor 
Louise Day Hicks’s ad- 
ministrative assistant and as a 
regional representative of the 
South Boston Home and School 
Ass’n. “That,” she went on, 
“should be up to the black 
leaders. Why don’t you ask them 
if they have a plan? It should not 
be the responsibility of the white 
parents who don’t want their 
children bused out.” 


You begin to see how this sort 
of “pro-integration but anti- 
busing’ logic takes you in 
circles. Sure the schools should 
be integrated, but not through 
forced busing. How, then? 
That’s the problem of the black 
leaders, not us. But the black 
leaders, as represented by the 
NAACP, have already acted, 
and it is their suit that led to the 
court-ordered busing. If we pass 
a no-busing Constitutional 
amendment, how does the kid 
who’s assigned to a school across 
town get there? Car pools? 

“The only way to achieve in- 
tegration is on a natural basis,” 
offered Mrs. Palladino. “Busing 
does work in the sense that you 
can bus kids into other 
neighborhoods. But after they 
get into the schools they just 
resegregate themselves. Busing 
works, but forced integration will 
never work.” 

7 ~ * 

The staying power of the 
resistance to desegration is 
remarkable. The size and variety 
of the crowds increase even as in- 
tegration succeeds uneventfully 
in most cases and the federal 
judge maps out final plans in- 
volving every grade and every 
school in the entire city. It’s 
probably true, as the anti-busing 
leaders predict, that such plans 
will heighten the resistance, but 
this cannot stop the busing. 


The boycott of classes con- 
tinues even as school officials 
contend that only a handful of 
the thousands of absentees are 








authorized Fuji Sales & Service 


Follis °572 22%” 
Reynolds D/B all 
Campagnolo 


Sera 
NOW $620 


Follis 072’s 
were $155 


NOW $445 


NOW $135 


Tour Du 
Canada 22” 


Campag Universal 
68’s 


$545" 
NOW $495 


10% on 


on Selected Specials 


Torrot #35 
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Vitus D/B Diamond 
Simplex Super LJ 


Mafac — Stronglight 
— Mavic 


$326 NOW $275 


Route 9 Westboro Tues-Fri 11-9pm, Sat 9-6 


Tel. 366-1770 
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official boycotters, which in- 
creases the already strong and 
justified suspicions of “official” 
statistics and “official” reports 
of busing-related incidents. But 
the boycott will not stop the bus- 
ing. 

And an appeal of the federal 
court order is in progress, as are 
telephone and letter-writing 
campaigns to Senators Brooke 
and Kennedy, “Tip” O’Neill and 
other congressional figures. But 
these calls and letters will not 
stop the busing. 

One wonders, therefore, what 
sustains those who have been 
fighting so long to ward off the 
inevitable. Some cynics argue 
that the whole anti-busing 
movement, so well organized 
that a massive motorcade can be 
called up on less than 24 hours’ 
notice, has been built up simply 
to further the political ends of 
one or more of the pols who are 
up front in the resistance. 

It certainly is true that there is 
more than one likely mayoral 
aspirant riding the temporary 
momentum — just as it’s true 
that the offices of certain School 
Committee members and city 
councillors are being used to 
direct much of this activity. 
Though the membership of all 
the anti-busing groups overlaps, 
ROAR (Restore Our Alienated 
Rights) has become the political 
arm of the movement. The same 
pols are conspicuous at ROAR’s 
public meetings, and its private 
sessons are held in the city coun- 
cil chambers. 

And the use of the anti-busing 
campaign in an effort to defeat 
Question 7, the school reform 
referendum on Tuesday’s ballot 
that would abolish the School 
Committee, is a clearly political 
move in the self-interest of those 
behind it and of very 
questionable help to the parents 
who have been abused by the 
School Committee for the better 
part of a decade. 

It is hoped, however, that even 
the most fervent among the anti- 
busing masses have realized, by 
now, that the answers to their 
problems and fears do not lie in 
the election of any pol to any of- 
fice. It is hoped that they will not 
permit their organizational 
strength, based on the non- 
political city-wide Home and 
Schocl Associations, to be taken 
advantage of by any politician. 

There are grounds for such 
hope. Despite the enthusiasm of 
the crowds in Marine Park on 
Veterans’ Day when they sang 
‘“‘God Bless America’’ and 
“Southie Is My Home Town,” 
they were notably indifferent to 
the pleas for a no vote on Ques- 
tion 7 (they were mostly subur- 
ban, after all) and only mildly 
appreciative of the political 
speeches. The real cult hero of 
the day, if audience reaction is 
the gauge, was Avi Nelson, 
WHDH radio talkmaster. In him 
they see a media figure who is 
willing to air their side of the 
story. 

But when the hero of South 
Boston is Nelson, a Jew from 
Brookline, you know they’re real- 
ly reaching. 


























AR challenges you 
to compare its product guarantee 
with that of any other manufacturer 


How many guarantees do you 
know of that don’t consist of a 
list of disclaimers? How many 
product guarantee statements 
have you seen that actually offer 
you something instead of trying 
to take something away? 


Tear out this advertisement and 
take it along with you the next 
time you go shopping for high 
fidelity components, and com- 
pare any other guarantee with 
the Acoustic Research perfor- 
mance guarantee on these and 
any other points. 


To help you get started, we have 
listed a few relevant questions. 








Does the guarantee protect you 
for a reasonable period of time? 


Yes LJ No L) 


The AR guarantee covers all AR 
speaker systems and runs for five 
years from the date of purchase. 
The AR turntable guarantee has 
recently been extended to five 
years. This extension is retro- 
active and includes all AR turn- 
tables purchased during the past 
five years. 


Does the guarantee cover the 
product’s performance? 


Yes LJ No LJ 


The five-year guarantee that ap- 
plies to all AR high fidelity prod- 
ucts states that AR’s published 
specifications will be met. That's 
why we call it a performance 
guarantee. 


Because of our rigorous quality 
control, we can be sure that each 
speaker system or turntable that 
we offer for sale will meet certain 
specifications. And to make the 
guarantee meaningful, we publish 
these specifications. That way 
you can know exactly what we 
guarantee. 


Even though a piece of AR 
equipment may be working, if it 
is not working exactly as we say 
it should, we owe you an in- 
guarantee repair. At no cost to 
you. .Which leads to our next 
question. 


Can the guarantee really be 
carried out at no cost to the 
consumer? 

No CJ 


Yes L) 


The AR guarantee can. AR covers 
all costs. This means that for the 
consumer there is not one cent 
to pay for parts. Not one cent for 
labor. Not one cent for ‘service 
charges’. (At AR there is no such 
thing.) And not one cent for 
freight. If you have to ship equip- 
ment for repair to the factory or 
to an authorized service station, 
we pay the freight. Both ways. 
And if you have disposed of the 
original carton, we provide you 
with any packing materials that 
you need. Free, of course. 





Does the guarantee apply to the 
product rather than just to the 
initial purchaser? 


Yes LJ No LJ 


The AR guarantee covers the 
product, not the owner. This 
means that any unexpired portion 
of the guarantee is transferrable 
to any new owner. 


Many of you who read this may 
be students or people who move 
about the country or even the 
world. If you find it inconvenient 
to take your AR equipment with 
you when you move, you might 
well sell it to someone else. If you 
do, the unexpired portion of the 
guarantee is still in effect. 


If you should want to take your 
equipment with you, the AR guar- 
antee is valid worldwide. You can 
have it serviced under guarantee 
in such places as Milan and 
Singapore, even if you bought it 
in Cambridge or Chicago. 


Does the guarantee apply on a 
‘component basis’? 


Yes LJ No LJ 


This is a tricky one. Some re- 
tailers offer special guarantees 
on equipment that they sell. If you 
read the fine print, you may find 
that many such guarantees apply 
only to equipment purchased as 
part of a system recommended 
by the store. AR components, 
whether part of a ‘recommended’ 
system or not, are fully covered by 
the AR performance guarantee. 


Is the guarantee easy to under- 


stand? 


Yes LJ No CX 


The AR guarantee is the essence 
of simplicity. It states what we 
guarantee in clear and simple 
language. It does not need a 
page, or even a paragraph, of 
disclaimers listing all the things 
we don’t guarantee. 


We urge you to read the fine 
print of other product guarantees. 
It may come as an unpleasant 
surprise that many guarantees 
actually do more to abridge your 
rights as a consumer than to 
enhance them. 


Does the guarantee cover a state- 
of-the-art product? 


Yes L] No C] 


Ever since AR introduced acous- 
tic suspension to home listeners 
twenty years ago, AR products 
have consistently received rave 
reviews from independent critics. 
The latest developments from 
Acoustic Research continue to 
win such critical acclaim, as in 
the Winter 1974 issue of Con- 
sumer Guide: ‘The AR-7 is a low- 
priced bookshelf speaker from 
Acoustic Research, the firm that 
introduced the air-suspension 
idea many years ago. Do not let 
this units modest cost and di- 
mensions Dut you off; for its size 
and price, it is an astonishingly 
good speaker and easily classi- 
fiable as a ‘Best Buy’.’ 


Try the guarantee comparison 
test for yourself. Here’s the AR 
performance guarantee. Take it 
with you whenever you shop for 
high fidelity components and 
compare it with all comers. 


The AR performance guarantee 
The workmanship and perfor- 
mance in normal use of AR 
speakers and turntables are guar- 
anteed for five years from the 
date of purchase. This guarantee 
covers parts, repair labor, and 
freight costs to and from the 
factory or authorized service sta- 
tion. New packaging if needed is 
also free. The AR guarantee is 
valid worldwide. 


If you would like more informa- 
tion on Acoustic Research high 
fidelity loudspeakers and turn- 
tables, send us the coupon below. 





Please send me more information 
on AR high fidelity components. 


Name 
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Address 











Acoustic Research 

US office: 

10 American Drive 

Norwood, Massachusetts 02062 
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DISCOVER A NEW FLAME 
IN THE PERSONALS OF 
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; Yes, there isa 


in Cambridge. 
We’re at 1230 


We've been teaching driving for over 40 
years. All around Boston. We teach the 
young and the old, and specialize in teaching 
timid drivers. You are taught by professionals 
in dual-control air-conditioned cars. Free 
door-to-door service. You can learn to drive 
quicker than you think. Find out, by visiting 
our office today. 


rber 
auto schools 


TEL 864-2324 
\ Garber Drivers Are Good Driv 











Garber Auto School 


Mass. Ave. 


(2nd Floor — One block from Harvard Square) 


Learn to Drive Now Special 


introduct 
Offer 


$10. 


DRIVER-ED COURSES 
START FREQUENTLY 








NE aganaaaac03% 
é VAs 


IISIISGS 
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[Audioanalyst } 


MODEL A-100X 
3 WAY SPEAKER SYSTEM 
EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 
AT $138.00 
READ THE RAVE REVIEWS 


LISTEN TO IT HERE 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY 








68 Watertown St. (Rt. 16) 
off Watertown Square 
924-1067 


HOURS - 10 till 6 PM 
Wed. & Thurs. till 8 PM 
only 15 minutes from 
Harvard Sq., BU & Rt. 128 
FREE PARKING 














Ted O’Brien — 


Boston 7’s terrific team of anchorman. 





Does Anyone Out There Really Think 
Two Anchormen Are Necessary? 


Let’s face it. If your number one anchor- 
man’s good, who needs a number two? Taking 
turns reading the headlines does not a better 
newscast make. In fact, it generally makes for 
confusion and a rather ludicrous division of 
labor. 


TedO’Brien-Nobody Tells Him 
What To Say. 


If you haven’t seen our guy in action, tune 
him in. He’s one up on any duo, because he 
knows of what he talks. And what he talks, he 
researches and writes himself. So take away 
the cue cards, and Ted is perfectly at ease telling 
you the news. We know, because he does it 
every night. 


Then A Little Help From His Friends. 


While we don’t believe two anchormen 
are necessary to a good newscast, we do believe 
a lot of other people are. People like David 
Brudnoy, Eddie Andelman, John Boone, Paul 
Benzaquin, Jack Anderson and Dick Sinnott, 
whose commentaries open up the news. People 
like Bob Gamere and Barbara Borin on sports, 
Dr. Fred Ward and the inimitable Stuart Soroka 
on weather. And Jack Kelly, whose investiga- 
tive reporting responds to the public’s right 
to know. 


We Do Have Two Of Something Else. 


Two distinctly different newscasts. One 
at 6 P.M. Another at 11. Each with its own 


special features and its own special mix of 
national and local news, commentary and 
question. And because a lot of news happens 
between the hours of 6 and 11, it only makes 
sense for a TV station to have a regular camera- 
man-reporter crew on duty to cover the stories 
as they break. But we're the only ones who do. 


Let's Get ToThe Point. 


Now our 6 P.M. Boston 7 Newsroom is 
an uncontested Number One in metropolitan 
Boston according to the ratings. But our 
11 o'clock version, while climbing, is slightly 
behind. So we’d appreciate it if a couple more 
of you would give it a try. 

One thing we’re sure you'll notice. While 
the others are busy playing up their anchorman 
twins, we’re busy packing in a lot more of what 
you're watching for. And that’s news. 


J 


Fe a 
Boston @ Newsroom 
6&tlpm WNAC-TV 


O) A CBS AFFLIATE EREGED 


Ratings source: May and July °74 Arbitron and Nielsen Boston surveys. Audience data are estimates subject to the qualifications of the services indicated. 


| FORONNUP 


Decision 
Delayed 
On Artery 


By Howard Husock 

Eight months ago, state 
government and the City of 
Boston began considering 
perhaps the greatest demolition 
job in city history: tearing down 
the Central Artery, that six-lane 
expressway that crawls along the 
harbor from Charlestown to 
Chinatown. The so-called green 
monster would be replaced, at a 
cost estimated at some $500 
million, by a depressed highway 
and rail link between North and 
South Stations. In the process, 
Boston and its waterfront would 
be reknit. A decision on this 
grand project, outlined in the 
Phoenix, Feb. 19, was promised 
by last July. 


That deadline has come and 
gone with only the most ten- 
tative progress made toward a 
verdict which, thus far, seems 
likely to favor the novel proposal 
first advanced by the Sierra 
Club and Kevin White transpor- 
tation adviser Fred Salvucci. In 
July, the state Department of 
Public Works wrote the federal 
Department of Transportation 
(which would supply 90 percent 
of the funding for the depression) 
and arranged an extension of the 
final deadline until next July. 


“The option is alive,” says 
Salvucci. Beyond that, he ad- 
mits, the $230,000 study under- 
taken in February has been 
hampered by some confusion: a 
private engineering firm, for ex- 
ample, drew plans to complete a 
Boston Redevelopment Authori- 
ty design which had been aban- 
doned by the time the blueprints 
were completed. The BRA is now 
slated to come up with a public 
report in January, one which is 
expected to back the idea of a 
depressed road and to call for it 
to be topped by new parklands 
and buildings. Any report must, 
however, clear a 24-member 
citizen advisory committee 
which, says Salvucci, has 
generally supported the idea, but 
with some skepticism. ‘People 
say, ‘That would be great ... 
can government really do it?’ ” 


Some prominent students of 
transportation don’t think so, in- 
cluding State Rep. Barney 
Frank, a transportation com- 
mittee member who has said, 
“There’s about as much chance 
of bringing the highway down to 
the level of Boston as there is of 
bringing Boston up to the level of 
the highway.’’ In January, 
perhaps, we’ll find out if Boston 
government agrees. 





PIONEER 


and other noteworthy compon- 
ents are ON SALE this week at 


ech hifi 


tems Qu ality Components at the Rognt aaa 
Boston, Cambridge, Dedham, Amherst 
Stoneham, Framingham,Waltham, 
Worcester,Randolph, Northampton 


























QUARTER MILLION 
DOLLAR 


Hl-FI 
SALE 


List Sale Sale 
Price Price Price 


akers KLH 52 $229 
4 ax $80 ea. $49 ea. Sony 6036A $199 
3a $280 ea. $169 ea. Sony 6046A $229 
H 31 $110 pr. $69 pr. Sony 7045 $319 
PKLH 17 $90 ea. $59 ea. Rotel RX150 $119 
LH 6 $150 ea. $89 ea. Superscope A-225 amplifier $39 
ESS 9 $200 ea. $129 ea. KLH 21 FM radio $79 
SS Tempest (demo) $150 ea. $95 ea. KLH 21 AM/FM radio $99 
airfax FX300 $120 ea. $69 ea. KLH 21 clock radio $119 
reative 42 $60 pr. $39 pr. Sony TV’s (Chestnnut Hill store only) 
Creative 46 $100 pr. $65 pr. KV 900 9” color $299 
Creative 47 $120 pr. $75 pr. KV 1201 12” color $309 
Outstanding Speaker Values. KV 1212 12” color $329 
Advent 2 $58 ea. KV 1500 15” color $359 
Smaller Advent $74 ea. KV 1520B 15” color remote $419 
EPI 90 $90 ea. KV 1722 17” color $439 
Large Advent $107 ea. KV 1920 19” color $499 
Braun L700 $169 ea. TV 115 11” b&w $129 
EPI 202 $239 ea. Headphones & Potpouri 
Turntables. Koss Pro 4aa $32 
BSR 260 w Shure cart. $80 $45 Koss HV 1 $24 
BSR 310 AX w ADC cart. $90 $51 Koss 727B $19 
BSR 510 AX w ADC cart. $110 $59 Sharpe 7 $9 
BSR 620 AX w ADC cart. $140 $89 Stax SR 3 electrostatic $79 
Dual 1225 w Stanton 500 E cart. $200 $139 Watts preener $2.91 
Dual 1226 w Audio Tech. AT11E $230 $163 Watts dust bug $4.85 
Dual 1228 w Audio Tech. AT13E $300 $199 Watts Perastat $13.58 
PE 3044 w Audio Tech AT11E cart. $180 $119 Plus stylis, cartridges, blank tape & accessories at unheard of prices. 
PE 3046 w Stanton 500EE cart. $240 $149 Demos. with new warranties. 
PEE 3048 w Stanton 600EE cart. $265 $169 Marantz 4060 4 channel amp. $300 $189 
PE 3060 w Audio Tech AT13E cart. $300 $199 Marantz 2220 receiver $300 $199 
Manual Turntables. Marantz 2230 receiver $400 $279 
AR XB w Shure M91ED $175 $109 Marantz 2245 receiver $500 $349 
Pioneer PL 450 w Stanton 600EE cart. -$210 $159 Marantz 2270 receiver $600 ~$399 
Phillips GA212 w Stanton 600EE cart. $260 $204 Marantz 1120 amplifier $400 $279 
Thorens TD 165c w A.T.13E cart. $265 $199 Marantz 1200B amplifier $700 $479 
All turntables include base & dust cover. Kenwood 1400 receiver $190 $139 
Receivers Kenwood 7400 receiver $530 $359 
Sherwood 7100A $240 $159 Tandberg TLD 300 cassette $400 $299 
Sherwood 7200 $360 $249 Teal 250 cassette $280 189 
Sherwoos 8900 $460 $339 Sony 152S0 cassette $350 $269 
KLH 55 $220 $149 Cash only. All sales final Quantities limited. 


eer. 





Harvard Square Brockton, Chestnut Hill Mall Plus, Tweeter’s Hi-Fi Outlet 


102 Mt. Auburn St. 849 Belmont St. 738-4411 163 Amory St. 
492-4411 (Rt. 123 off Rt. 24) (at B.U.), Brookline 
583-5146. 731-5300 
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Rec THe Tape piace || Rent 
916 Providence Hwy. Dedham ; 
CINTURATO ETNA S008 sr2200 || Coninued from page 12 
Check our Weekly of extending control to FHA 


o » housing,’ says a source close to 
Radial Snow Ti res TAPE SPECIALS the study, which has found 

significant numbers of landlords 
favoring such a move so long as 


They pull you out. wage ‘ rent control exists for other types 
° - : of housing. 
2 Findi h 
They keep you gol ng. >> : is a Mn oe ta int "Wigeee 
They stop you. AK the 1006 ner hed bese tm 


plemented. ‘Upon adoption of 


In deep snow. ‘. ‘ . ; rent control,”’ says the report, 


‘“‘Brookline, Cambridge and 


On packed SNOW. €¢ = Lynn made poor selections of 
: ‘ey Board and/or staff and this error 
On ice And they run well er <4 has stigmatized their programs.” 
° . ae * (Lynn has subsequently discon- 

tinued its:) 


on clear roads too. — } - The study also singles out the 


state Department of Community 




















. . 3 \ \ Key Affairs for its failure to guide 
Prices start at: \ ei communities in deciding what is 


1.76 F.E.T. (eas vs a fair net operating income on 
165 x 13 “bs \ i rental units. “The absence of 
MS35 Se ee £ technical assistance from the 
Ce ii : Department of Community Af- 


fairs has left communities vir- 
PIONEGER tually on their own with regard 
to establishment of ad 


and other noteworthy compon- ministrative systems an 


' ents are ON SALE this week at procedures, with resulting fa 
85 Commercial Ave. starts, trial and erst afl 
proaches, and buildup of i 
esgianiaueendasntiiaes tech hifi, due to early mistakes. 
Top of the World Values-Down to Earth Prices-For 3 Generations Tels. 547-6847 B, eB Aid | “The absence of univers 
Location: Between M.I.T. and the Museum of Science 547-6848 .| Boston, Cambridge, Sedhen. Aahone agreed-on definition of faix 
Near Lechmere and Hotel Sonesta 547-0800 Stoneham, Framingham,Waltham, return,” continues the re 
Worcester, Randolph, Northampton “results in complex, 
consuming investigations 
hearings on petitions for re 
creases.” DCA spokesma 
in the past, complained ti 
department had not 
funding adequate tq 
local rent control assi¥ 
The report also sug 
the current system 
landlords and tenants to 
to district courts for a co 
new hearing should be sc 
“There appears,” it says, 
a high incidence of revg 
local rent control decis 
district courts, especially 
cases of Boston and Bra 
with a strong potential for 8 
mining the credibility of Ié 
administrative decisions.” 
Besides the communities m 
tioned above, the legislat 
study is investigating the ho 
ing market in Arlingto! 
Framingham, Lawrence, Quin 
cy, Lowell, Newton, Waltham, 
Medford, Malden and 
Weymouth, among communities 
in the Boston area. 









































Buy one TDK D 
cassette, in 60- or | Li 
90-minute lengths, and ooo 
well give you the second Phoenix 
for half price. That amounts to a FULL TIME 
25% discount on a package of ADVERTISING 














what is probably some of the world’s ASSISTANT 
The Boston Phoenix is 


finest audio tape for the money. looking for @ person to 
As a matter of fact, TDK D has a broad dynamic range cles tacoma, Ye 
that’s perfect for just about every type of listening. “ca is ae 
So come on in and look for this special discount Ear oan te oa cee 


two-pack. And once you can hear | sehalts slattieh tonoaane. 
those beauties in your machine, AEX g DI< nicks te ae: eit ats 
fices at 100 Massach- 


you ll know youve got Wait till you hear usetts Avenue at Newbury 


Street to fill out an appl- 


one heck of a bargain. what you've been missing. {cation gi 
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Ali and Allah: Winning One for Our Side 


By Mike Lupica 

Some call it the Second Com- 
ing and it might have been that, 
if not the Third or Fourth or 
Fifth. He came back in Promised 
Land East, a country in central 
Africa called Zaire, amidst all 
the tribal pomp befitting such a 
spectacle. He talked of Allah as 
if He were a childhood buddy, 
and later, there was a magnifi- 
cent thunderstorm that must 
have been produced by Allah 
personally for the occasion. And 
when it was over, when Muham- 
mad Ali had crucified a fighter 
named George Foreman and con- 
verted a full world of 
blasphemers, there could no 
longer be any doubt. The 
Messiah is back, he’s black this 
time, and he has one hell of a 
right hand. 

He had been a man for the 
60s, indeed had stood head and 
shoulders above them with in- 
domitable presence, and on 
Tuesday last (Wednesday in 
Zaire) he brought back those ’60s 
for one marvelous hour. It was 
not so much that he won a 
prizefight; he had won 
prizefights before. It was more 
than that. For one hour on a clos- 


ed circuit movie screen, he made 
us believe that there can be 
justice still, that there can be 
hope. Ali won one for our side. 

Too many decisions, too many 
technical knockouts had been 
going against us. Around the 
time Ali’s title had been taken 
away from him because of his 
proud refusal to be drafted, it 
seemed the world had been 
taken from us. And things have 
gone wrong since, repeatedly. 
We have been Kent Stated and 
Cambodiaed, inflationed and 
Watergated, Nixoned and 
Agnewed and Forded; we've 
been South Bostoned. The 
bright promise of the ’60s had 
been replaced with all the 
broken promise since. We so 
badly needed a champion, any 
champion. We have him now. 
Three right hands, a left, 
another right, and the people 
have a champion. 

“Attention!” he commanded 
into the screen from his dressing 
room in Kinshasa. His army 
snapped to attention in theatres 
and high school gyms and 
Waldorfs from Bangor to Baja. 
“Didn’t I tell you?” he screamed. 
“Didn’t I always tell you that I 


am the greatest?’ He certainly 
had done that. He certainly is. 

He had more to say, as usual, 
but it was difficult to hear him at 
Hynes Auditorium, where I 
watched the fight. Too many 
people were laughing or crying, 
standing on chairs or dancing in 
the aisles. Bankers and bookies, 
pimps and prostitutes, blacks 
and whites together. A crazy ar- 
my. A beautiful hysteria. 

Who else inspires such magic? 
Who else makes us feel so damn- 
ed much? Had he lost, had his 
career died on that screen, more 
than the sport of boxing would 
have died with him. A little piece 
of us all would have died too. But 
he won. And we won. 

There is no pageant in sport to 
compare with an Ali fight, even 
when viewed from a continent or 
two away. It is all revival 
meeting and rock concert and 
rockin’ religious ceremony. Peo- 
ple are chanting the battle cry — 
“AH-LEE, AH-LEE” — as they 
walk into the building, any 
building. He appears on the 
screen and is tendered a violent 
ovation. He begins the fight, 
throws one punch, and the crowd 
finds itself on its feet, wondering 


how it got there. His is a drug 
with a ferocious kick. 

He will tease us with talk of 
retirement for a time, knowing 
full well that he would not dare 
it, nor would we allow it. Within 
two months of such a retirement, 
he would be looking for a fight, to 
be staged on Venus perhaps, and 
everybody would be wondering 
what the hotel accommodations 
are like there. There will be no 
retirement. Even Allah will sure- 
lv advise against it. The team is 
too strong: Allah and Ali. 

It has all come full circle for 
him now. From Liston and 
Miami Beach and how he 
couldn’t win, to Foreman and 
Zaire and how he certainly could 
not win. Ten years of challenging 
us to disbelieve, ten years to 
make us believe all over again. 
“Underdog,” he sneered into the 
camera. “Underdog. I shouldn’t 
be an underdog again until I’m 
50 years old.” Let’s hope not. 
Let’s just hope he fights until 
he’s 50. The war is finally over; 
the kingdom is again his. 

As the night and the fight wore 
on, we knew that he would win. 
We did not know when or how, 
but he would win. Foreman was 


Liston and it was 1964 and Ali 
would win. 

Round by round, Foreman was 
getting smaller and older, and 
Ali was getting bigger and 
younger. I never scored a round 
for Foreman, since fights are not 
won with punches to the elbows 
and gloves and hips. Each time 
Ali would snap off the ropes he 
would also snap a combination, 
or two, or three to Foreman’s 
head. And then in the eighth it 
was suddenly over. Whirling off 
the ropes and calling back that 
ancient boxing expression: he hit 
Foreman with so many rights 
that George was begging for a 
left. Foreman was down. Ali 
glanced down at him, walked 
away. And raised his arms one 
more glorious time. 

So now recite once more with 
feeling, as we recited Tuesday 
night with the Heavyweight 
Champion of the World: 

“T’m gonna float like a 

butterfly 

And sting like a bee. 

His hands can’t hit 

What his eyes can’t see.” 

Oh yeah, baby. It was a long 
time comin’. Long time comin’. 

One for our side. 





The Quclity Leeder 


gees OPEN 8 A.M. 
Ea @ Brookline 
1717 Beacon St. 


@ Brighton 
385 Western Ave. 


@ Watertown 
20-24 Mt. Auburn St. 


There’s a 
Star Market 
near you... 


‘TIL MIDNIGHT =# 


e Cambridge 
Porter Square 
699 Mt. Auburn St. 


@ Somerville 
299 Broadway 
277 Beacon St. 


seuss OPEN ‘2A HOURS A easceaial 
MON. THRU SAT. 


@ Prudential 
800 Boylston St. 


@ Fenway 

33 Kilmarnock St. 
(At Boylston St. & 
Park Drive) 


> srr RRS EIS SELON 





NEW AUDIENCES PRESENTS AT 











plus 


Tickets eesti at: Hub, Tyson, Out of Town, Soundscope/Minuteman and Box Office 266-1492 


D maa 17th 6 PM 


CHICK COREA 
=-T@NGISSANCe 


YO 








Tickets $6.50, 5.50, 4.50 
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Has your tennis game 
got you down, Love? 


When you're going to do something, do it right, 
and there's no better place to learn tennis than NET 
RESULTS" Professional instructors, individualized in- 
struction, and supercourts make your tennis dream a 
reality. Programs range from those who have never 
played to very advanced. Films, demonstrations, and 
printed teaching aids are used. as well as a videotape 
playback for game analysis. 

Classes are small to allow for individualized at- 
tention. and private lessons are also available. Courts 
have plexi-cushioned surfaces. indirect lighting, and 
climate-controlled temperature. so that you can play 


year round 


If you have never played tennis. now is the time to 
learn. New courses are always starting 
evenings. After-school programs for preteens and 
teens and corporate programs are available. NET 
RESULTS ‘s located near the Burlington Mall. Tele- 
phone 273-2242. for information 


net results: 


INSTRUCTION AT TENNIS 128 
OFF ROUTE 128 AT MIDDLESEX TURNPIKE 


IN BURLINGTON 


CALL: 273-2242 


*Registered Trademark. 


. days and 











Brandeis Student Senate Proudly Presents: 


RICA 


y ON 


‘on. Nov. 21st 


at 


Boston Music Hall 


8 P.M. 


Tickets $4.50, 5.50, 6.50 


Available at Box Office, Soundscope, Minuteman 


Produced By Chris Baker 
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GIRLS WANTED 


Foreign Car Dealer wants to 
hire 3 models to work at car 
show Nov. 9-17. Call George 
Albrecht at 926-5200. 

Foreign Auto Imports. 
Arsenal St., Watertown. 


gyace 

orching plosives 
3. OPENING MANIPULATION 18.50 
SAVE ‘S00 ORDER ALi THREE FOR 33 50 


STATE yniy ta OF SECURITY DEVICES, DEPT. 136 
Box 4687 — HIALEAH. FLA. 33014 


ETC 
149 























BRILLIANT ROCK. FM 94. 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Introducing The Rock Garden. All kinds of beautiful rock. All in one place. WCGY. 














HAVE YOU EVER WATCHED A 
SUNRISE FISH? 


4 (8 


Temple Garden 
1900 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., PORTER SQ., 
CAMBRIDGE 
HUNAN AND SZECHUAN FOOD/PREPARED BEFORE YOU 
BY KARATE HSU 


LUNCH AND DINNER 876-8996 

















TAKE YOUR 
EARS TO 
THE HI-FI 
WIZARD 
AND SAVE 
YOURSELF 
A LOT OF 
DOUGH. 


Harvard Square, 38 Brattle St, 661-3100 
Kenmore Square, 536 Comm. Ave., 266-1300 
Prudential, 811 Boylston St. 261-2788 
Allston, 1092 Comm. Ave., 731-5700 
Framingham, 248 Worcester Rd, 

Route 9 East, 879-6550 

Peabody, 10 Sylvan St, 531-8888 

Braintree, South Shore Plaza, 848-7522 
Providence, R.I., 261 Thayer St. 831-1900 
New Haven, Conn., 31 Broadway, 772-0000 





Take your ears to 
the hi-fi Wizard at 


Atlantis 
ound 


Stores also in New York. New Jersey, Maryland, 
Washington. D.C,, Virginia. and North Carolina. 








Whopper 


Continued from page 26 

opened the floodgates for a lot of 
misinformed, screwed-up, man- 
to-man betting. But then, I guess 
anybody stupid enough to bet 
Foreman and give 4-1 deserves 
anything he got... .” 

Had one been so lucky as to 
get down any Ali money in 
someplace like, say, Nevada, 
where they are required by 
statute to take your money, one 
would have discovered 
something between 8-5 and 2-1 
to be a more accurate represen- 
tation. 


Foreman had, after all, 
decisively beaten — well, 
destroyed — Joe Frazier, who 
had in turn stayed on his feet for 
26 of the 27 rounds he had lasted 
while twice going the distance 
with the challenger. He had 
knocked out Ken Norton, the 
fellow who had broken Ali’s jaw 
in the process of handing the ex- 
Champ his non-Frazier loss, in 
just two rounds in Caracas last 
March. And, despite the collec- 
tion of mediocrities against 
whom he had chosen to defend 
his title, Foreman had securely 
established his reputation as the 
hardest-punching, most-feared, 
bad-assed heavyweight to.come 
along since, well, since Sonny 
Liston. 

And Muhammad Ali 
Sonny Liston. Twice. 

~ * 7 

The number of journalists on 
hand had dwindled considerably 
since the last trip to Zaire a 
month ago. Some were the vic- 
tims of penurious sports editors 
who thought it unreasonable to 
dispatch a man twice in the 
space of five weeks into the 
Heart of Darkness for a paltry 
two grand (plus the $55 per day 
the Zairean government requires 
foreigners to spend there), while 
some had acquired in September 
some sort of irrational aversion 
to being plunked down in places 
like Keflavik, Iceland, and Trier, 
Germany and told to sit tight 
and wait for the Zaire Air Force, 
which would pick them up 
presently. At least one, the New 
York Post’s Larry Merchant, 
stayed home somewhat involun- 
tarily, since the Kinshasa 
government revoked his visa 
after taking exception to what he 
wrote when he was there last 
month, and the tourist business 
suffered similarly. 

Kinshasa had made pre- 
parations for something in ex- 
cess of 4000 foreign tourists. 
Reliable sources report that 40 of 
the allocated hotel rooms were 
filled on the night before the 
fight. This left most of the 50,000 


beat 


some-odd spectators nearly all. 


native Zaireans, and they, like 
the crowd at Hynes, were 
overwhelmingly pro-Ali. 

“For all these people that’re 
supposed to have bet the guy up 
to 4-1,” one of my companions 
said of the Foreman supporters, 
“they sure are a quiet bunch of 
bastards,” as the “AH-LEE! 
AH-LEE!” chants filled the 
auditorium from the moment 
Muhammad Ali pranced down 
the aisle to the ring. 

It appeared for awhile that he 
might be left standing at the 
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altar. As Ali danced about the 
ring, waving his taped fists 
between flurries of phantom 
punches — dances and flurries of 
the sort, incidentally, that would 
not re-emerge during the fight 
itself — the crowd, both at 
ringside and of the closed-circuit 
variety, grew impatient. It was 
unquestionably an attempted 
psych job, but one that 
backfired. By the time Foreman 
strolled through the crowd 
toward ringside, his handlers 
might as well have been dragging 
an effigy of Hitler through the 
streets of Tel Aviv. 

The remote location of the 
fight spared us, at any rate, the 
inevitable — and endless — 
succession of introductions and 
accoutremental bullshit that we 
have come to accept, without 
protest, as a necessary adjunct to 
Championship Fights. Once 
both fighters were in the ring, 
surrounded by handlers and the 
necessary complement of of- 
ficials, things were almost ready 
to go. Just before the instruc- 
tions were issued, the camera 
zoomed in on Ali, who was just 
about to don his gloves. He 
snarled menacingly in 
Foreman’s direction, putting up 
his taped fists in a “C’mon” 
gesture. George should have paid 


_ attention. 


* * 


While Ali’s basic strategy rare- 
ly deviated from beginning to 
end, it thoroughly confused 
Foreman. It also confused at 
least a few observers, at least on 
the closed-circuit end, including 
this one, and in the absence of 
proximity from which to hear 
leather pop, I will confess that it 
took me fully two and a half 
rounds to realize that instead of 
retreating into the corners, Ali 
was in fact luring Foreman there 
— the carrot on a stick. Br’er 
Rabbit into the briar patch. 

In the third, Ali mounted a 
brief assault from his chosen bat- 
tle site, countering a Foreman 
left with a right to the midsec- 
tion followed by a couple of 
quick lashes, but for the most 
part, Ali spent the better part of 
the first five rounds in a semi- 
reclining posture in this corner or 
that, fending off flurry after 
flurry of futile Foreman attacks. 
Blocking with his gloves, with 
his elbows, and his ribs — Ali 
must have either the strongest or 
the sorest (probably both) 
kidneys in the world at this point 
— he managed to avoid 95 per- 
cent of what was thown at him 
and, further, managed to shrug 
off the rest. On those rare oc- 
casions he chose to counter, he 
usually did so with virtual im- 
punity against a Foreman in- 
creasingly wearied by the false 
pursuit, and he inflicted a suf- 
ficient number of escape-route 
punches when he decided to 
change corners that after five 
rounds Foreman’s face was 
beginning to resemble a 
purplish-hued relief map of the 
Congo Mountains. 

“He ain’t got no steam left,” 
someone near me shouted, cor- 
rectly, in the sixth. The seventh 
saw Ali once again perform his 
cement ostrich act right up until 
the final seconds, when he turn- 
ed loose against a by-then near- 
helpless Foreman but failed to 
drop him. 

Then the eighth. Had I been 
forewarned, I might have headed 
for the exit right then, since, as 
predicted, the Ghetto Whopper 
was coming. Hell, the guy in 
front of me knew it. 

Only George Foreman did not. 

‘*‘Mistah Foreman,’’ to 
paraphrase T.S. Eliot, “he 
dead.” I was forgetting for a mo- 
ment that, after citing Conrad, 
Eliot said in his next line, “A 
penny for the Old Guy.” A lot of 
pennies for the Old Guy. . 

I encountered a friend in the 
midst of the delirium in the lob- 
by right after the match had 
abruptly concluded. I was still 
thinking about Ghetto 
Whoppers. 

“Muhammad Ali,” 
“out-thunk him.” 

Which is, any way you take it, 
inexorably true. 

But didn’t we know it all 
along? 


he said, 
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Autumn Heaves: 


Harvard—Hanover 


sneypueg uyor: 


Joe Sciolla (No. 40) breaking up a pass to Tom Fleming (No. 
81) on the last play of the game. 


By George Kimball 

HANOVER, N.H. — “I 
should’ve had at least two 
more,” admitted Joe Sciolla. 
Sciolla, when he is not grabbing 
interceptions, returning punts or 
tossing underaged and/or in- 
ebriated customers out the front 
door of Jacks bar, sometimes 
plays defensive back for Har- 
vard. Has for some time, in fact. 

So undefeated (in Ivy League 
play) Harvard survived very- 
defeated Dartmouth, 17-15, last 
Saturday. Ivy League football is 
crazy, zany enough that it bears 
little resemblance to the game 
most colleges in the rest of the 
country play, and it can get par- 
ticularly weird when you have a 
Harvard squad containing not 
one player who, even as a 
freshman, had ever beaten Dart- 
mouth, running an offense 
originated, honed and perfected 
in the Canadian Football 
League, against an offense that 
seemed for three-quarters of the 
game to be 1954 Michigan State, 
circa Earl Morrall. As it turned 
out, with everyone, most par- 
ticularly Dartmouth since they 
happened to be behind, letting 
everything fly in the last quarter, 
things were back to normal. 
Almost. 

* 7 * 

As usual, Pat MclInally was ex- 
pected to be the decisive factor 
in the game for Harvard. 
MclInally is Harvard’s first 
genuine pro prospect in eons, 
Bobby Leo and Jim Stoeckel 
notwithstanding. (Pro football, 
that is. Sciolla is one of two 
graduates in the history of his 
high school conference in Penn- 
sylvania to be awarded the Most 
Valuable Player trophy in both 
football and baseball. The other 
guy was named Reggie Jackson.) 
Mclnally was the decisive factor, 
but not, as anticipated, on the 
strength of his vaunted pass 
receiving so much as on the 
strength of his kicking game. 
Mac repeatedly and, it seemed, 
perpetually pinned the Big 
Green, as they are now known, in 
their own territory with a succes- 
sion of howitzer shots that 
averaged nearly 45 yards a kick 
— and this includes three punts 
into the end zone that might 
have gone further still — and 
effectively stilled a Dartmouth 
offense that, despite everything 
else, more than doubled its 
single-game point total for the 
season. 

But it was Sciolla in the end 
who made the difference. He had 
already been credited with an in- 
terception and twice more had 
singlehandedly broken up Dart- 
mouth passes, not to mention 
assisting in innumerable tackles. 
When the Green scored with 1:22 
remaining and — after a two- 
point conversion that narrowed 
the Harvard lead to two — opted 
for the inevitable onside kick, it 
was Sciolla who recovered. And 
when, with six seconds left on 
the clock, Tom Brait faded back, 
dodged and fended off enough 
pursuing Harvard linemen to 
qualify for the Bruce Lee Award, 


and then flung what was sup- 
posedly a desperation pass to 
Tom Fleming, it was Sciolla 
who, with his back to the ball, 
leapt into the air at the last se- 
cond and deflected it just out of 
the reach of the bye-bye, wide- 
open, long-gone Fleming, who 
had clearly beaten all the Har- 
vard coverage some 70 yards 
away. 
* * * 


The Harvard-Dartmouth 
game had not been played in 
Hanover for some 20 years, and 
with good reason. Never mind 
the loss of revenue from the 
smaller stadium; if they intend 
to repeat this affair up here in 
the near future, then they had 
damn sure better build a few new 
barrooms and construct several 
dozen more bathrooms, because 
by the end of the weekend the 
Old Grads were depositing more 
second-hand gin on the Town 
Green than they were drinking in 
the streets — and the reason 
they were drinking there is 
because there was no more room 
left. Anywhere. In the bars. 


* * * 


Following the first Dartmouth 
touchdown, in fact, with 8:36 left 
in the third quarter, Buzz 
Cmaylo drove three yards up the 
middle for the score only to find 
himself joined in the huddle by a 
distinguished-looking Old Grad 
— distinguished not only by his 
Brooks Brothers clothing, but by 
his carriage, reflecting a token 
two dozen martinis (roughly par 
for the course last weekend in 
Hanover) — who insisted upon 
congratulating Cmaylo before 
Dartmouth could attempt the 
extra point. 

On another occasion, 
preceding a crucial Dartmouth 
decision to go for a 4th-and- 
short-yardage play, a dog pranc- 
ed out onto the field and 
proceeded to defecate on one of 
the hash-marks near the ten. 
(Both teams ran, conspicuously, 
away from that area for the 
balance of the game.) 

“Ech!” reflected one fan. 
“There’s a dog shitting on the 
field. How awful!” 

His companion straightened 
his school tie. “Dog? This is 
Hanover. It’s probably a 
wets... 

So the Ivy League remains, 
thankfully, crazy. Dartmouth 
plays Harvard for the first time 
in 20 years at home with what is 
almost certainly — Fleming and 
Reggie Williams and that 
quarterback named Schickel- 
gruber notwithstanding — the 
worst team Dartmouth has field- 
ed in the interval between home 
games. Yale is unbeaten in 
League play and so is Penn, and 
the Quakers play the Crimson 
this weekend. Anyone’s guess 
goes, but the one prediction we'll 
make here is that nobody is go- 
ing to come out of the season un- 
defeated, because in the Ivy 
League even if you can survive 
dogshit and overzealous drunken 
alumni, you still run the risk of 
running into a Joe Sciolla. 
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White 


Continued from page 7 

mon complaint is that 
neighborhoods are running 
down. And no matter how many 
parks and police stations you 
provide, you hear that the 
business district [in different 
neighborhoods] is running down, 
and that’s the nucleus of the 
neighborhood. 


“The first immediate objec- 
tive [of the campaign] is to get 
people to shop [in the 
neighborhood business dis- 
tricts],”” Tivnan continued. “The 
message beyond that is, ‘the 
neighborhood will be saved, the 
city’s making a commitment, 
stick around.’ ’’ Tivnan proffers 
“no apologies” for the credit the 
ad gives the Mayor. ““The buck 
does stop here,” he said, poin- 
ting out a sign to that effect on 
his desk, ‘‘so why not the credit 
once in a while?” 


Asked why Hill-Holliday was 
selected above all others, Tivnan 
answered that the agency had a 
‘‘proven product”’ and did 
“super work.... There are 
others that do super jobs, but 
Jack [Connors, the agency’s 
president] had worked for the 
Mayor in °71, so Kevin had first- 
hand experience of their 
capabilities. The price ad agen- 
cies charge is pretty standard. 
You go to an agency based on 
product. We have chosen Hill- 
Holliday... because their 
reputation speaks for itself.” 


In a phone interview last week, 
agency head Connors said the 
firm was “not profiting’ from 
the contracts awarded it by the 
city. “I understand that people 
think we’re getting all the 
business, but it doesn’t follow 
that we’re making money. When 
you relate income to time spent, 
we're not profiting.” 

Connors said he saw nothing 
wrong with the fact that the con- 
tracts had not been publicly bid. 
“It’s difficult to get into a bid- 
ding contest, because it’s a ques- 
tion of how much you want to 
lose. You don’t make money with 
work for the city. In a sense you 
do it because it’s a semi-public 
service.... A_ political cam- 
paign, on the other hand, is a 
profit-making venture.” 

Connors said it was the agen- 
cy’s idea to give the Mayor 
prominent play in the lighting 
ads. “There is that tendency to 
serve the master, and when you 
work for a group of people, you 
like to mention the Mayor’s 
name. I’m a political creature, 
that’s public knowledge, and I 
won't deny that.” 

Connors said the agency had 
not yet produced anything for 
the other still-to-be-approved 
campaign, the one aimed at 
publicizing the city’s programs 
for the elderly, and he ‘“‘couldn’t 
recall’’ whether the Mayor was 
scheduled to-get prominent play 
in that one. 

A “status report” on that cam- 
paign prepared by the agency in 
August may provide a clue in 
this matter. The report refers to 
the campaign as ‘‘M.O.B.,”’ 
which stands for the “Mayor’s 
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Hill-Holliday ad in the Dorchester Argus-Citizen 


Older Bostonians” promotion. 
“That concept isn’t locked in 
stone,” said mayoral aide Tiv- 
nan last week. “It’s not been 
fleshed out .... Anyway, if we 
called it ‘City Hall’s Older 
Bostonians,’ the people who are 
complaining would complain 
anyway. 

Tivnan said a campaign to in- 
form the city’s elderly popula- 
tion of the services available to 
them at City Hall was desperate- 
ly needed. “‘We have a hotline for 
the elderly, and it’s only averag- 
ing 40 to 50 calls a day. You 
know the need’s much greater 
than that.” 

Both Tivnan and Kathy Kane, 
the head of Boston 200, the non- 
profit Bicentennial corporation, 
said last week they had never 
discussed the awarding of that 
group’s ad contract to Hill- 
Holliday. Boston 200 is schedul- 
ed to get about 40 percent of its 
operating budget from the city 
and the rest from the federal and 
state governments, foundations, 
businesses and individuals. 

Ms. Kane said that Hill- 
Holliday had been chosen to do 
the ad work for Boston 200 “‘after 
we talked to three or four firms 
and decided we liked their 
presentation best.’’ David 
Conlon, controller for Boston 
200, said that from October of 
last year to the present, the 
agency had been paid $52,157 of 
which $28,257 was in agency 
fees. ““They’ve been charging us 
half their normal rate,” said Ms. 
Kane. ‘“... We think they’re 
very good, and they’ve been very 
receptive and very public- 
spirited.” 
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As one leading tenants’ group put it: 


“Mahoney supports rent control. He sponsored two bills 
which would extend rent control to FHA housing; he was 
the only Rep. or Senator from Cambridge to testify on 

April 10 before the Local Affairs Committee; and was the 
e to participate in a press con- 


only one from Cambri 
ference denouncing the 


study rent control until December. He rather consistently 
votes for reforms in the area of welfare, housing, prisons, 
and racial equality . . . Tenants can count on his vote for 


rent control.” 


2nd Middlesex Dist., Cambridge 
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al Affairs Committee vote to 


Democrat 


Elizabeth D. Norton, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
and other people 


Distortion 

I would like to thank you for the article 
on Epicure Products Inc. (EPI) published 
in the Sound Advice section of the Oc- 
tober 22 Phoenix. 

There is, however, one error I would like 
to correct. 

Our starting hourly wage is quoted at 
$1.30 per hour. In fact, our starting wage 
is $2.30 per hour, with the average hourly 
employee making in excess of $3.00 an 
hour. 

In addition, our benefit package com- 
putes to another $1.10 per hour. 

We think our company is a good place 
to work for many reasons, not the least of 
which is financial. 

Dick Bazigan 
Vice President, Marketing 
Epicure Products, Inc. 


Davin’s Campaign 

In reading Howard Husock’s comments 
about me in the Oct. 29 Phoenix I 
couldn’t help but feel that he is no better 
at reviewing political events than he is 
reviewing record albums. 

In referring to the State Representative 
race in Cambridge’s 4th Middlesex 
District, he states: “Complicating the pic- 
ture... is the Independent candidacy of 
perennial leftist office-seeker Eric Davin, 
most recently a disappointed School 
Committee aspirant. Possessed by either 
innocence or a kamikaze instinct, Davin 
could, in a contest that may be decided by 
less than a hundred votes, throw the elec- 
tion to Toomey.” 

The impression is that I have run for 
anything and everything as the token Lef- 
tie. For the record, I ran for School Com- 
mittee in 1971 coming in 11 in the field of 
22 (better than 50 percent of the can- 
didates). I am now running for State 
Representative. 

Saundra Graham ran for City Council 
in 1971 and was elected. She was elected 
to the Ward Six Democratic Committee 
in 1972 as a write-in candidate with 900 
votes. She ran for City Council in 1973 


ard was elected. She is now running for. 


State Representative. 

Same time span. Same number of 
races. Same number of offices. Why, then, 
don’t we see something like this: ‘Ms. 
Graham is a_ perennial liberal office- 
seeker, most recently a successful City 
Council aspirant?” Is it simply that win- 
ning makes one golden and losing makes 
one a “perennial office-seeker?” 

My campaign effort is neither naive nor 
kamikaze-like. I believe the basic reality 
of our lives is the economic structure we 
live in. This is a structure of economics- 
for-profit rather than economics-for- 
human needs. Ours is a society divided 
between the exploiters and the exploited. 


Our institutions are designed to preserve 
this economic and political power of a 
small group of owners over the rest of us. 
Racism and sexism — manifestations of 
this economic system — are fed into and 
perpetuate this structure. This type of 
economics in turn feeds into and 
perpetuates racism and sexism. Attempts 
to deal with racism and sexism without 
touching the causal economic structure — 
termed “capitalism” by economists — is 
merely the re-arranging of deck chairs on 
the Titanic. 

The alternative to conservative 
capitalism is not liberal capitalism, gay 
capitalism or.even Black capitalism. The 





The former Nixon list 
Is daily beneficed 


That, many would insist, 
Might better be dismissed: 


Determined to assist 
The whole of Nixon’s list. 


He thinks it prejudiced 
Or fails to get the gist; 


He simply can’t resist 
Recycling Milhous grist. 


That’s making him persist 
In plumbing Nixon’s list? 





Ship of State Listing 


Since frequently it happens that appointments must be made, 
As the mercies of the Ford reward the whole of a brigade 


There’s the coddling of the mighty Haig the Oval Room has laid 
And the foreign service set adrift in streams of Nixonaide 

As Flanigan, the canny man who helped jack up the bids 

From aspirants for embassies, is chosen for Madrid’s — 

For Ford, without Foundation, is the great philanthropist 


Though hue and cry has risen at the names he has endorsed, 
Despite the lamentations of the voices grown terHorst, 


Thus China, whose importance had all diplomats engrossed, 

Is suddenly demoted to a minor Bush-league post... . 

A glance at Ford’s selections is enough to foster doubt. 

Are these the men he wants or just the men he wants thrown out? 
Can it be his need to function as the White House exorcist 


Felicia Lamport 
Cambridge 








alternative to capitalism is democratic 
socialism — and that is what my cam- 
paign is all about. 

Finally, Husock is grossly mistaken 
when he says: “[Cambridge Mayor Walter 
Sullivan] has not, however, run before 
outside the city, and Buckley is hoping 
that areas like Newton, Lincoln-Concord 
and Lowell will win him a second term.” 

It was the bitter struggle between 
Mayor Sullivan and Middlesex County 
Commissioner John Dever which divided 
the Democratic vote in 1970. And after 
that Primary battle, my Dear Watson, 
Sheriff Buckley was allowed to win his 
first term of office. 

Stick to the record reviews, Howard. 

Eric Davin 
Cambridge 


Question Seven 

While the races for Governor, Congress, 
and other offices understandably get most 
of the election-year attention, there are, 
as the Phoenix has noted, important 
referenda on this Tuesday’s ballot. 

For those most concerned about the 
lives of children in Boston, the most im- 
portant issue at stake on Election Day is 
Question 7, the effort to replace the ex- 
isting corrupt, racist-dominated school 
structure with a sensible and carefully 
worked-out community control system. 

Last June, in a preliminary election on 
this issue, black voters expressed their 
support for the community control plan 
by more than ten to one. But there is even 
more at stake in Question 7 than racial 
justice. As long as the School Committee 
status quo remains in effect, all the school 
children in the city — white, black, 
Spanish, Chinese — will be the victims of 
one of the worst school systems im- 
aginable. 

I hope that all of those who vote in 
Boston will remember that a YES vote on 
Question 7 will have a direct and wholly 
beneficial impact on the 100,000 Boston 
School children who are now badly 
deprived. 

Barney Frank 
Boston 
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Ishi Research Center Presents 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER 


A Cosmic Dialogue - Insights Into Universe 


This is Dr. Fuller’s only appear- 
ance in Boston this year. 

It will be a rare opportun- 

ity to share with this 79 

year old philosopher 

poct his insights about 

the world we live in. 


of . 
Fri.,Nov.15,7:30 p.m. 59 yah? 
871 Comm. Ave in #2408" 


Tickets are $5.00 
($3.00 for students) Way's 





Brighton, Mass. 02135 (617) 783 -5924. 





To Reserve Seats Call Ishi Research Center (617) 783-5924) 


Bucky’s talk will be the opening presentation of an intensive two 
day symposium on HOLISTIC AWARENESS (Sat., Sun., Nov. 
15 & 16, 1974). Special guest speakers will be BUCKY FULLER, 
IDA ROLF, BARBARA BROWN & WILLIAM GRAY. For infor- 
mation call ISH! RESEARCH CENTER, 342 Western Ave., 


KENWOOD 


and other noteworthy compon- 
ents are ON SALE this week at 


Penthouse Pet. 








Cech hifi) 


haem Quality Components at the Right Price: 
Boston, Cambridge, Dedham, Amherst 
Stoneham, Framingham,Waltham, 
Worcester,Randoiph, Northampton 











INTERNATIONAL 


AUTO 
h®) 


THE YEAR OF CHANGE. See the bumper crop of ‘75 
domestics and imports. Compare and judge for yourself. 
Plus U.S. Premiers, One-of-a-Kinds, Racers, Futuristics, 
Continuous Race Films, 


Motorcycles and meet Miss 


HYNES AUDITORIUM 


PRUDENTIAL CENTER - BOSTON 


NOV. 9-17 


1 to 11 DAILY 
SUNDAY the 17th 1-8 
Free shuttle bus to and from 


Boston Common Garage 


For info.: 262-8121 

















THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Introducing The Rock Garden. All kinds of beautiful rock. All in one place. WCGY. 














[ MUSIC MAKERS 


They can make you dance. They can make you 
sing. They can even wake you up. All kinds of big- 
name music makers from Lechmere .. . at these 


low, low prices. 


SAVE 3°” 


MIBLAND PORTABLE CASSETTE 
RECORDER. Remote microphone 
and built-in automatic level that 
equalizes sound both near and far. 
Jack for optional AC adapter. With 
batteries, remote mike and blank 
cassette. 


REG. NOW 7 6° 


19.88 





G.E. FM/AM DIGITAL ZENITH CIRCLE OF 
CLOCK RADIO Walnut SOUND FM/AM DIGITAL 
QUADRUS CASSETTE grain finish. Lighted CLOCK RADIO Disperses 
RECORDER Operates on G.E. CLOCK. SOLID § "Umerals. Wake to music or uniform sound in all direc- 


AC or battery. Pushbutton STATE DESIGN. Wake to ff alarm. 24-hour wake up tions. Illuminated dial. 
operation. Automatic stop music control. Slide rule jj System, 3-hour sleep switch Sleep switch radio buzzer 


io conserve power. radio dial. Easy to read tO turn radio. off alarm. Semicircular, il- 
Condenser microphone. clock face. automatically, and ad- luminated slide rule dial. 


With batteries and justable alarm loudness Touch ‘n Snoozer Control. 
earphone for personal control. 


listening. 
NOW NOW PRICED pricep NOW 


nape LECHMERE’S LECHMERE’S 4 9 ag 


7 2688 4 188 WAY 


CAMBRIDGE “YOU DON'T HAVE TO SAVE UP TO SAVE" 
OPEN 10 A.M. - 10 P.M. 
EXCEPT SAT. 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. Use Your Lechmere 
DEDHAM @ DANVERS @ SPRINGFIELD Charge Card 


OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. MON. thru SAT. 
WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE optima t 
CAMBRIDGE DEDHAM DANVERS Springdale Mail 1550 Boston Rd., 


88 First St. 688 Providence Hgwy. Rt. 1 Liberty Tree Mall Endicott St., Rt. 1 Opposite Eastfield Mail 
491-2000 329-2200 777-1000 543-5100 





























